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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1378.—Nerw SeErizs. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 


1898. 


PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 








CATALOGUES. 
ae os BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
pplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


_BuLAv & e, 37, SOHO sqsane. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 








CATALOGUES post free on application. 





M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
* FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (before 1500) EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 1646, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, &ec. 
@, EDITH GROVE, CHELSBA, 8.W., 
Post free, 1s. (by post only) 





LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

° BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publicati and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given toanyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 








NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.—The Twenty- | 


five Volumes (quite unused), now publishing by “THE 
TIMES” at £20, MAY BE HAD for £18 cash.—Apply, A. Z.. 29, | 
Bramkam Gardens, 8.W. 


OOKS.—OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

— Please state wanta. Our Kipling Note-Book (6d.) ready 

shortly.—Wanted. New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 1882. — Ho_Ltanp 
Company, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


OLD COINS AN D “MEDALS 
OF ALL TIMES FOR SALE. 

ECOND SALE CATALOGUE—Ocrtoner, 1898, | 

marked with prices, MAY BE HAD Gratis, with one Plate of 

Greek Coins, > 
Dr. Jacow Hinscn, Numismatic, Dealer in Coins and Medals. 
(Henry Hirsch successor; Established 1845.) 
Municu (Bavaria), Reichenbachstr, 15 I. 


Fine Greex and Romany Coins, and Generar Gorn Comms 
a 


Speeiabty : ~ per 
A 


EADERSHIP in BRITISH MUSEUM — 
Advertiser, a graduate and clergyman’s son, will work eight 
hours a day for £1 a week.—Address K. T. L., this paper. 


~ BOOKS WANTED. 








ESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4, Hen- 
4 rietta Sines Covent Garden, London, W.C., will be glad to 
Receive Reports of the undermentioned Works: 
JOURNAL of BOTANY, 1870, 1872, 1883, 1884 to 1896, complete vols., 
bound or unbound. 
TRANSACTIONS of WOOLTHORPE NATURALISTS’ FIELD 
CLUB, 1893-94. 


FLORA, oder ALLGEMEINE BOTANISCHE ZEITUNG, a com- 
plete set, 1818—1895, or the vols, for 1818, 1888 to 1895. 

OPHTHALMIC VIEW, Vols. I. to XL; also Vol. L, Parts 2, 4,7, 
Vol. IV., Part 8 


” 


se DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Prixcrpat—REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
Basventy egrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
both sex 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural 
Science, complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, 
Naval —_ yr Meaning, REaaee History, Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Fine Art, 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Stud 
to the College 

Tbe TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 26th, 
1898. Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science an 
Letters will be found in the CALENDAR (price 1s. 4d.), Prospectuses 
on application to the Secretary. 


ttashed 


+ 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 
lith, and the SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OUTOBER 3rd, 1898. 

The Classes prepare for the following »-— :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather 2B, griculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and urgery 

University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
| Science, Medicine, and Surg gery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Rescernsn. 





| Price 7s. 6d. net. 





THE 


‘AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

for the ACADEMICAL YEAR 1898-1899. 
Containing New Regulations for the Theological Tripos, the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, the Historical Tripos, and New Regulations for 
Degrees in Music. 


Cambridge: Devsentox, Bett & Co. 
London: Groner Bett & Sons. 


Just publisheds price 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4d, 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1898-9. 
London : z Manchester: 


Macmitian & Co, . EL Conyisn, 


‘ 





ITERARY RESEARCH.—A _ Gentleman, 
4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or an 
peso requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Wor 
hrough the Press. Translations uadertanes from’ French Italian, or 
. Darras, 5, Furnival Street, 


—Apply, by letter, to D. C 
Londo: EC 


MES LOUISA DREWRY will resume her HOME 

d other CLASSES, LECTURES, READINGS, and LES- 
SONS ia FNGLISH LANGUAGE and LITER ATURE, and receive 
New Members for the Fourth Sersion of the lore Students’ Literary 
Reading Society, early in October. — 143, ing Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 





| PPUTOR, TRAVELLING COMPANION, or 
SECRETARY.—A Gentleman of good social standing, late 
| Professor of Languages at au English University, who has a thorough 
kuowledge of English, French, Italiana, Ancient and Modern Greek, 
| and some German, would be glad to offer his services as above. 
| Highest references.—Address Turor, care of Bates, Hendy & Co., 
81, Cannon Street. 

| PYPE; WRITING prempty, and accurately done, 
pee. per 1,000 words and references. — Address, 
Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N. 


——" 


LoxDos (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 
of MEDICINE for WO 
8, Hunter Street, Brunswick al w.c. 


| 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, Ocroner 3np. 

The Five Years’ Course includes the work necessary for the Exami- 
nations of the Universities of London, Ireiand, and Durham—the 
conjomt Colleges‘ of Scotland and of Ireland, "and the Society of 
Apothecaries, London. All Hospital Appointments are ©) 
Students without extra fee. al Classes are arranged 
Examinations of the University of London. 

The Prospectus, giving full information es to Fees, Classes, Scholar- 
hips, and Prizes, can be obtained from Miss Dowie, M.B., Secretary. 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW VOLUME. 


Revised and much Enlarged, price 18s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
vol. 


1 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


nm to 
‘or the 


THE 


Just Pustisnep, Taixp Enition. 
Enlarged and almost entirely Rewritten, price 7s. éd. 
METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 








By DAVID F. SCHLOSS 
Of the laboar’ Department of the Bosra of Trade. 


| Witurams & Noroare, 14, [Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
x0, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of al/ the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Oost of 

Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, a 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINZAS per annum. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovrrerep at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIED’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srreer; 241, Brompron Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Sreeer, E.C., Lonpon; and 
at Basten Arcane, MancugstrEer, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IBKSBSC EA BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANBUrSIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums op 
leposit and allows Interest auaney < on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free 
FRAN 18 RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
WILLOW-VALE and OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY ROSE, 
Author of “ Summer Dreams,” “ Three Sheiks,” & 
Comprising RUSTIC RHYMES. (Second Series.) 
bed tly el t ges of description, fu of 
individuality ast a dinocsity. ma Manchester Gua rdien. 
“PRINCE AHMED.” 
ps PA a stirring tale, and embellishes it with a hundred fine images 
nd scarlet patches of gorgeous description. '— Brighton Guardian. 
WILLOW-VALE. 
“* Musings on the mysteries of Moa opt > truths of religion, Full 
of sweetness aud melody.”—Bristol M 
And IN VISIONS OF : THE NIGHT. 
** An imaginative poem, glowing with rich fancy.” y ' 


London: Keoan Pavut, Taencu & Co., Limited. 
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FV. WHITE & CO’S 
first. 


— > 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


MR, WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL, 


IF SINNERS ENTICE THEE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE RIVIERA, 
By the AUTHOR of “ SCRIBES and PHARISEES,” 
With Frontispiece by H. Pirrarp, 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL 


WHY DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By the AUTHOR of “MY SISTER the ACTRESS.” 


MISS RAYBURN’S DIAMONDS 


By the Hon, Mra, JOCELYN, 
Author of “‘ The M. F, H.’s Daughter,” ‘* Lady Mary’s 
Experiences,”’ &c. 


THE WAYS OF A WIDOW. 


By Mrs, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “ In a Grass Country,” ** Devil’s Apples,” &c. 


MR, CUMBERLAND BENTLEY'S NEW SPORTING 
NOVEL, 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, paper cover, price 1s. 


A NEAR THING. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DREAM’S FULFILMENT.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Stevens & Sons’ New Law Works. 


NOW READY, No. 56 (OCTOBER), price 5s. 
Subscription for 1800, post free, 12s. 6d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


FPilited by Sir FRE RICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D. 
rpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the U niversity of Oxford. 
Contenta. 


/TES.—Pinality of House of Lords’ Decisions—Limits of Extra- 
Territorial Jurisdiction—Change of Domicile and the Rights of 
Spouses—“* Common Smployment "and Absolute Statutory Duty 
The Methods of the Company Promoter—Debenture Holders and 
Execution Credit _ pp wn om by Mortgagee tor 
Adv antes oe" .** Po Ent 
THE JUDICIAL C ISIS in the PR: ANBY AAL. By 
THE POSSIBILIT! ES of COL LFICATION in INDIA, 
Ratr 


TTIG 
GIVING TIME to PRINCIPAL DEBTORS 
THE CANADIAN FISHERIES APPEA By A. H. F. Leraoy. 
—— our DGES and HINDU Law. By Sir W. Comer 


Tk ABPLIC ATION of STERN ASIONAL LAW DURING the 
INO.JAPANESE WAR. By Sanvue Takanasut. 

ALP HONSE PIERRE OCTAVE RIVIER. By Eunest Nys, 

BOOK REVIEWS. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, royal 8vo. 


PALMER'S COMPANY PRECEDENTS for 


Use in Regetion to Companies subject to the Companies Acts, 1862 
to 1890. Part 1.—COMPANY FORMS, arranged as follows :—Pro- 
moters, Prospectuses, Underwriting Agre emit pte, Memoranda and 
Articles of Associa ion, Private Companies, Employees’ Benefits, 
Resolutions, Notices, Certificates, Powers of Attorney, Debentures 
and Debenture Stock, Banking and Advanced Securitie 4, Petitions, 
Writs, Pleadings, Judgme ntsand Orders, Reconstruction, Amalga- 
mation, Special Acts. With Copious Notes, and an Ap pendix, 
containing Acts and Reale. Seventh Edition. By FRANCIS 
BEAUFORT PALMER, Esq.. Barrister-at-Law, PRs by the 
a “ HARLES M = NAGHTEN, Q.c., and ARTHUR JOHN 
SHITTY, eas pesvis ter-at-Law. Cloth, 36s. (for cash 29s.), 1898, 
-WINDING-UP FORMS and PRAC TICE, arranged as 
" Compulory Winding-up, Voluntary Winding-up, 
Windiog-up under Supervision, Arrangements and Compromises, 
with a Chapter on ebentures, | Copious Notes, and an 
Appeodix, containing Acts and Rules. Seventh Edition, By 
FRANCIS BEAU PORT P AL a ge assisted by FRANK EVANS, 
_, Baars. Rarristers-at-Law. Cloth, 32s. (for cash, 26s.). 1897. 
* In company drafting it stands uarive alled."—Law Tumes 
* There is no book which can challenge or attempt to chailenge the 
supremacy of this work for the purpose of the company draftsman. 
it is indispensable.”—Law Quarterly, July, 1898. 


* Collateral 


J. W. Gornow, 
By Sir W. H. 


By W. H. Grivrrrn, 








Now ready, royal &vo, cloth, 12s. dd. 


PALMER’S COMPANY LAW. Based on 


Lectures delivered in the Inner Temple Hall at the Request of th 
vouncil of Legal Education. With an Appendix containing the 
Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, and Rules. By FRANCIS BEAU- 
FORT PALMER, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, Author of “© omapacy 
Precedents,” &. 
“The work is a marvel—for clearness, fulness, and accuracy nothing 
could be better. In every page the master hand is discernible. 
Nothing is shirked ; every difficulty is faced and met.”—Low Notes. 


STEVENS & SONS, Limirep, 
119,and 120, Chancery Lane, London. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-Page — and 2 Facsimile Letters. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 


A Biographical Sketch. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo, 68. 


RODEN'S CORNER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’’ “‘ In Kedar’s "Tents,” &e. 


The Spectator.—“ An extremely interesting and well-written novel...... Satire of futile philanthropy is no new thing 
in fiction, but Mr, Merriman has given it an entirely original turn by showing how a bogus charity might be converted 
into a gigantic and sinister monopoly...... The tone of the book as a whole is admirable, sane, wholesome, and kindly.” 





NEW EDITION IN THREE SERIES OF J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” SKETCHES.” 
READY THIS DAY. FIRST SERIES. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Ga The Second and Third Series will be issued on October 26th and November 26th respectively. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF ‘NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
NOW READY. Royal §Svo, lbs. 


net, in cloth; or in half- ri, marbled edges, 20s, net, Volume LVI. 
(TEACH— T,OLLET) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE 
Volume I, was published on January 1, 1885, and a further volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the 
Work, which will be effected within two years from the present time. 


SMITH, ELDER « a, dy , Waterloo Place, 8. Ww. 
“VALUABLE TO BOOKSELLERS, AND STILL MORE SO TO BOOKBUYERS.”’—Atheneum. 
In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad margin for Notes, £1 7s, 6d. net. 


NOW READPY.—THE NEW (TWELFTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books bave been Sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, 
the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices, containing the 
Prices for the Season 1898; INCLUDING THE ASHBURNHAM SALE. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF “BOOK PRICES CURRENT” JS PUBLISHED THREE MONTHS 
EARLIER THAN USUAL, IN ORDER TO COINCIDE WITH THE AUCTION SEASON, FOR 
THE CONVENIENCE OF BOOKSELLERS AND COLLECTORS. IT CONTAINS THE USUAL 
ALPHABETICAL AND SUBJECT INDICES. 
“The record is extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a valuable index to current phases of 
book collecting and to fluctuations in the market.’’—Saturday Review. 
“Tt will enable owners to know the market value of their posse ssions, which is often, in these days of the first- 
edition craze, a great deal higher than the uninitiated would imagine.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
A CHARMING GIFT BCOK! 


6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshail & Co. _Liangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited Oy RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
cap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated, 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. : 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, *BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, ‘EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CKICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate ailiers, Passmore Edwards Settlement, hancbecs Tunnel, &c., and an additional 
Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SmmpKiIn, MArsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 








London : 














Ltd. 
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OVER 


TWO MILLIONS 


“HARMSWORTH 
MAGAZINE” 


Already Sold. 


See that you get it, and that you do not 
pay more than 32" for it. 


34! TONS OF 


‘Harmsworth Magazine ” 
ON. SALE. 


‘“ Harmsworth Magazine © 
IS AMAZING VALUE FOR MONEY. 





NUMBER 3 NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
have just published in the “ FAMOUS 
SCOTS” Series, price 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d., 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 


FIRST NOTICE. 

“Certainly one of the most charming biographies we 
have ever come across. The writer has style, sympathy, 
distinction, and understanding. We were loth to put the 
book aside, Its one fault is that it is too short.” 

Ovr.oox, Sept, 17. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

“ The latest, and in some respects, the best contribution 
to the ‘ Famous Scots’ Series, It is the only account of 
Stevenson's career accessible in volume form. She has 
excellent qualifications for the task she has undertaken, 
She knows her subject, and she writes a pleasant style, 
Unquestionably the memoir is as interesting as it is 
likely to be useful.”—G one, Sept. 19. 

BLACK and WHITE says: 

“The biographer was intimately acquainted with the 
great stylist, romancer, and poet; and she gives a kindly 
personal touch to her portrait.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, IN) THE 
SERIES, prvee ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
WILLIAM DUNBAR. By Oliphant 


SMEATON, 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. By Prof. 


MURISON, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Prof. 
“ The great modern master of romance could hardly have 


SAINTSBURY. 
found a more sympathetic and even enthusiastic critic,” 
Glasgow Herald, 


ROBERT BURNS. By Gabriel Setoun: 


“A very valuable and opportune addition to a oun 
series.”’~ Kookman. 


THE BALLADISTS. By John Geddie 


** One of the most delightful and eloquent appreciations of 
the ballad literature of Scotland that has ever seen the 


SAME 


light.” —New Age. 
JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith 
LEASK, 


“One of the finest and most convincing passages that 
have recently appeared in the field of British biography.” 
Morning Leader. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Oliphant 


SMEATON, 
“A very interesting picture of one of the most remark- 
able figures in English literature.””--Shefield Telegraph. 


THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir 


GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
“He writes with sympathy as well as with knowledge.” 
Weckly Citizen. 
List of the “ FAMOUS SCOTS” Series post free 
on application, 


THE HERMIT NATION, 
Cloth extra, price 3s, 6d., with 19 Illustrations, 


KOREAN SKETCHES: a Missionary’s 
Observations in the Hermit Nation. By Rev. JAMES 
8. GALE, 

The Avruor says: “After some nine years’ intimate 
association with this quaintest and oldest of living races, I 
have put these sketches together, believing that they give 
a correct picture of the Hermit people as it is, and it has 
been since the long- forgotten days before our Anglo-Saxon 
race came into existence.’ 


OLIPHANT SMEATON’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Cloth extra, price 5s., [llustrated. 


THE TREASURE CAVE of the BLUE 
MOUNTAINS. By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
[Next week. 


Cloth extra, price 3s, 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE MASTER of CRAIGENS. By 
. D. RITCHIF, 
aa new author describes in good English the Lives and 
Adventures of the residents of a district of Scotland hitherto 
untouched by the literary artist. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. WHYTE. 
Art linen, gilt top, price 2s, 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An Appre- 


ciation, with some of the best Passages of the 
Physician’s Writings, Selected and Arranged by 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


21, Paternoster Square,‘E.C,; and Edinburgh. 





Wetts GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
: LIst. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE LATE BISHOP OF 
WA 


KEFIELD 
THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions 
uiet Days. By 


and Meditations wes at various Retreats and 
the Right Rev. LSHAM HOW, D.D., First Bishop of 
Wakefield. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“ The book is specially valuable to all who are engaged in pastoral 
work ; it ia full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety 
is thoroughly genuine and thoroughly English ; an example of the beat 
spiritual life of the Church of England,” —Guardian, 

* His words are always simple and real, stamped by his own ex- 
perience and endeavour. Intensely apiritual, they have a constant prac- 
tical regard for the toils and temptatwns o; the pastoral life, so that the 
clergy who heard them must hold such «a teacher in grateful remem- 
brance, and they will be a consecrating power in the life of any man who 
veads them.” —Christian World, 


BY THE REV. CANON BRIGHT 
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STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Stonewall Jackson. By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. 
Henderson. 2 vols. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 


WORTHY book on the American Civil 
War must always be interesting to 
Anglo-Saxon readers, and doubly so at a 
moment when the sons of those who fought 
in that great struggle have just emerged 
triumphant from a conflict with an alien race. 
Colonel Henderson’s book is felix opportuni- 
tate ortus, and the admirable way in which he 
has done his work has enabled him to take the 
fullest advantage of that opportunity. With 
the exception of Lee, that master of strategy, 
Stonewall Jackson was incomparably the 
greatest leader produced by the Civil War, 
and his biographer has a theme which is 
specially congenial to anyone who is 
acquainted with the higher aspects of the 
art of war. Besides, he was more than a 
little eccentric, and the record of his eccen- 
tricities charms the reader as much as his 
strategy at Bull Run surprised and con- 
founded his opponents. Of course he was a 
fatalist—every great leader is—and he was 
aman of deep religious convictions. But it 
is not a little strange to find this Terror of 
the Federal generals doubting whether he 
ought to fight upon a Sunday, and making 
the subject of his first letter to Lexington, 
after a hard-won victory, the finances of 
the local Sunday-school. 

We do not like to find fault with the 
vivid presentment of a most interesting 
character which our author gives us, but 
we could wish that his enthusiasm for his 
subject had not made him quite so free with 
his comparisons of Jackson and Napoleon. 
General Jackson was in every way a much 
better man than Napoleon Buonaparte, but 
to place the kindly Presbyterian of Lexing- 
ton on any sort of equality with that Incar- 
nate Energy which shattered Powers and 
Principalities as by the lightnings of an 
angry God, is incongruous. It is as though 
a man should compare Primrose Hill with 
the Matterhorn. At no time did Jackson 
direct the strategy of the Confederate 
Armies, though his advice undoubtedly 
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carried great weight with his superiors, 
and it is impossible to say whether he 
could have handled great masses of men 
with the same skill as he showed in dealing 
with the relatively small forces which were 
committed to his leadership. It is quite 
possible that, had he lived, he might even- 
tually have been entrusted by Mr. Davis 
with the supreme command, and that in 
such a position he might have displayed the 
highest qualities of a military leader. But 
the opportunity was denied him, and we can 
only judge him by what he did do, not by 
what he might have done. Even his 
biographers must not set Stonewall Jackson 
on the same level with Hannibal, Cwsar, 
and Napoleon the Great. As we have in- 
dulged in one grumble—though, to say 
truth, it is not a very loud one—we will 
even add one more before we deal with the 
merits of this excellent work. Split infini- 
tives, ‘‘reliables,” and other abominations 
occur here and there throughout its pages, 
but even the literary reader will, we fancy, 
be prepared to pardon these sins in return 
for the information and amusement with 
which Colonel Henderson provides him at 
every turn. 

The story of Stonewall Jackson is neces- 
sarily to a very large extent a history of the 
American Civil War, and if anyone desire to 
understand the causes of that terrible con- 
flict and its course, from the secession of 
South Carolina to the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, we know no authority better suited to 
the purpose than this work. A hazy idea 
exists in the minds of a great many people 
that the North, hounded on by that exceed- 
ingly wicked book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
went to war with the South, in order to 
abolish negro slavery in the United States. 
Nothing, of course, could be farther 
from the truth. The War arose out of 
the assertion of the Southern States of 
the right of sovereignty inherent in each 
State within the Union, and its corollary—the 
right of any State to withdraw from the 
Union if it pleased. Slavery was a side 
issue at first, and only became the dominat- 
ing influence in the struggle after President 
Lincoln’s famous decree. Colonel Hender- 
son puts the case of the South on this latter 
point very fairly and succinctly when he 
Says : 

“The States which composed the Union 
were semi-independent communities, with their 
own open y their own magistracies, their 
own militia, and the power of the purse. How 
far their sovereign rights extended was a matter 
of contention; but, under the terms of the 
Constitution, slavery was a domestic institu- 
tion, which each individual State was at liberty 
to retain or discard at will, and over which the 
Federal Government had no control whatever. 
Congress would have been no wore justified in 
declaring that the slaves in Virginia were free 
men than in demanding that Russian conspira- 
tors should be tried by jury.” 


Only to a small extent does our author 
attempt to deal with the vast and compli- 
cated problems presented by the existence 
of negro slavery in a portion of the United 
States. The reflections on the subject which 
he permits himself are, however, com- 
mendably free alike from the hysteria 
of the abolitionist and the desperate 
conservatism of the slave-holder. But 





erhaps we shall not be wrong if we 

azard a guess that he does not regard 
the hasty enfranchisement of an immense 
number of persons who had no conception 
of the value or the responsibilities of 
freedom as an altogether statesmanlike 
measure. It seems strange to us now—but 
we cannot get away from the fact—that the 
majority of the best educated and the most 
philanthropic men in the Southern States 
conscientiously held that slavery was a 
divine institution, with which it was impious 
to interfere. 

Among these stood Stonewall Jackson, 
and it must not be forgotten that he was a 
man of singular kindness of heart and un- 
swerving rectitude of purpose. At no time 
did he regard himself as a rebel in opposing 
the Federal Government. “ heunlinie to 
his political creed his country was his native 
State,” and though, before civil war became 
inevitable, he urged that ‘it was better for 
the South to fight for her rights within the 
Union than out of it,” yet when it came 
he was troubled with no shadow of doubt 
as to the justice of the Southern cause. 
Not, be it remembered, that he was, like so 
many of his neighbours, ignorant of what 
was meant. He had served with distinction 
in Mexico, and, in spite of his devotion to 
Virginia and his own natural desire for 
opportunities in his profession—for Jackson 
was a trained officer—he could say : 


‘Tt is painful enough to discover with what 
unconcern they speak of war, and threaten it. 
They do not know its horrors. I have seen 
enough of it to make me look upon it as the 
germ of all evils.” 


Of his resolution in waging it when once he 

ad taken the field he allowed neither friend 
nor enemy to remain in a moment’s doubt. 

Professional soldiers were scarce among 
the Confederates when the war broke out, 
and Jackson, who had been chafing under 
the uncongenial duties of a Lexington pro- 
fessorship, was, of course, given employment 
at once. He was appointed Colonel of the 
Virginia Volunteers, and the force placed at 
his disposal amounted to some 4,500 officers 
and men. The appointment was not by any 
means a popular one. The new commander 
wore an old coat, rode a quiet horse very 
badly, and, worst of all, had notions of dis- 
cipline utterly at variance with those enter- 
tained bv the troops he had tolead. He 
made no speeches, he confided in no one, he 
asked no one for advice. His manoeuvres in 
the Shenandoah Valley were so inscrutable 
that his Staff officers freely expressed their 
opinion that he was insane, or, at least, 
a very strange and obnoxious variety 
of ‘‘crank.” But when men began to 
realise the almost perfect strategy which 
underlay the wearisome and apparently 
purposeless marches and counter-marches ; 
when they found that the blows of his 
opponents fell upon the empty air, while 
Jackson’s counterstrokes smote section after 
section of the Federal armies like bolts from 
the blue, their opinions changed, and they 
concluded that it was not a ‘crank’ but a 
genius who was directing them. 

It was fortunate for the Confederates that 
in Lee they possessed a commander who 
could appreciate Jackson’s plans. To re- 
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lieve the pressure upon Richmond, the 
Confederate capital, by constantly menacing 
Washington was sound strategy, but it 
needed a strong man to carry it out. Two 
hundred thousand Federals were prepared 
in March, 1862, to invade Virginia. 
McClellan had over a hundred thousand 
within actual sight of Richmond; Frémont 
had thirty thousand in West Virginia; and 
the supine Benks had managed to throw a 
like number across the Potomac. To oppose 
these vast numbers Lee had not sixty 
thousand available troops; yet with rare 
prescience he spared a goodly portion of his 
outnumbered army to reinforce Jackson in 
the Shenandoah Valley. At the time it 
seemed almost like an act of suicide. Asa 
fact it was one of the most brilliant strokes 
ever conceived by a strategist, and it altered 
the whole fortune of the war. But it was 
only possible because in Jackson Lee had a 
lieutenant of extraordinary capacity, who 
could carry out his plan with a perfection 
that seems almost incredible. Colonel 
Henderson gives the following admirable 
summary of the position : 

‘* The odds against the South were great, 
and to those who believed that Providence sides 
with the big battalions, that numbers, arma- 
ment, discipline, and tactical efficiency are all 
that is required to ensure success, the fall of 
Richmond must have seemed inevitable. But 
within three months of the day that McClellan 
started for the Peninsula the odds had been 
much reduced. The Confederates had won no 
start’ _—_victories, except in the Valley, and 
w only small detachments were concerned, 
the fighting had been indecisive. The North 
had no reason to believe that her soldiers, save 
only the cavalry, were in any way inferior to 
their adversaries, and yet, on June 26, where 
were the ‘ big battalions’ ’ 105,000 men were 
entrenched within site of the spires of Rich- 
mound, but where were the rest’ Where were 
the 70,000 that should have aided McClellan, 
have encircled the rebel capital on every side 
cut the communications, closed the sources of 
supply, and have overwhelmed the starving 
garrison’ How came it that Frémont and 
Banks were no further south than they were in 
March?’ That the Shenandoah Vailey still 
poured its produce into Richmond? That 
McDowell had not yet crossed the Rappahan- 
neck * What mysterious power had compelled 
Lincoln to retain a force larger than the whole 
Confederate army ‘to protect the national 
capital from danger and insult’ ?” 

It was “the audacity which, at a moment 
apparently most critical, sent 17,000 of the 
best troops in the Confederacy as far north- 
ward as Harper’s Ferry, and, a fortnight 
later, weakened the garrison of Richmond 
by 7,000 infantry.” Lincoln and_his 


generals could never free themselves from | 


the fear of a sudden descent upon Washing- 
ton by this Lexington professor, whom no 
efforts seemed able to drive out of the 
Valley. They knew that he would seize any 
opportunity that offered, and the knowledge 
paralysed their strategy over the whole 
theatre of the war. ‘The effect of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s perpetual menace against 
Washington is one of the most remarkable 
things in military history. It could hardly 
have been greater had he actually captured 
the city. 

The credit of this great conception must 
go to Lee, but Jackson is justly entitled to 
the most ardent praise for the way in which 





he carried it out. It was his brain that 
conceived the march by Mechum’s Station 
which bewildered Frémont and Banks ; that 
rapid transfer of his army from one side 
of the Massanuttons to the other which 
drove Banks in panic to the Potomac; 
and the double victory of Cross Keys 
and Port Republic. How he did all this, 
and what manner of man he showed himself 
in the doing of it, the reader will find 
admirably set forth in these volumes, the 
understanding of which is made easy by a 
most grateful abundance of good military 
maps. We will only say, further, that on 
this campaign Jackson never seems to have 
paid the smallest attention to mere numbers, 
and that his success in paralysing a force of 
175,000 men with one of 16,000 would seem 
to show that in this he was entirely justified. 

We have already drawn on these volumes 
for two extracts, but we cannot forbear 
from one more, because it so admirably 
illustrates the discipline which Jackson 
succeeded in inculcating among his men, 
and the confidence which he inspired : 


‘‘One of General Hood’s Texans left the 
ranks on the march, and was climbing a fence 
to go to a cherry tree near at hand, when 
Jackson rode by and saw him. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked the General. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the soldier. 

‘To what command do you belong ’’ 

‘IT don’t know.’ 

‘ Well, what State are you from ?’ 

‘IT don’t know.’ 

‘What is the meaning of all this > 
Jackson of another. 

‘Well,’ was the reply, ‘old Stonewall and 
General Hood gave orders yesterday that we 
were not to know anything until after the next 
fight.’ ”’ 


With this extract we take our leave of 
Stonewall Jackson, and put down Colonel 
Henderson’s volumes with regret that the 
fatal wound at Chancellorsville should have 
prevented so great a soldier from winning a 
place among the supreme masters of strategy 
and leaders of men. 


> asked 


A MAKER OF INDIA. 


General Sir Richard Meade and the Feudatory 
States of Central and Southern India. By 
Thomas Henry Thornton, C.S.I. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Tue name of the subject of this memoir, 
who died four or five years ago at Hyéres, 
is less familiar to his countrymen than it 
deserves to be. Besides rendering signal 
service at the time of the Mutiny, Meade 
was for twenty years the guardian angel 
that watched over the relations of several of 
the most important of the native States 
under the British Government. He was the 
confidential adviser and agent of seven 
successive Viceroys, yet won and held the 
loyal attachment of the best of the princes. 
It was in 1838, when he was no more 
than seventeen, that Meade went out. At 
the outbreak of the Mutiny he filled the 
post of Brigade-Major of the Contingent of 
the Gwalior State. This force, maintained 
by Sindhia, the Maratha chief (whose por- 
trait shows him very like our Henry vilt ), 


was composed mainly of sepoys from Hin- 
dustan. Sindhia remained loyal; but the 
Contingent, after a period of wobbling, 
declared for the rebels, and Meade with 
great difficulty snatched himself and his 
young wife away into the comparative safety 
of Agra. Here he raised a regiment of 
cavalry, known as ‘‘ Meade’s Horse,” which 
did laudable service for six years. The most 
notable incident of Meade’s military career 
befell at the time when, Gwalior having 
revolted and exiled its sovereign, it fell to 
him to serve as A.D.C. to Sir Hugh Rose 
on the expedition which re-conquered 
Sindhia’s capital and replaced him on his 
throne. Rose and Meade, after the rebels 
had been forced from the exterior fortifica- 
tions into the palace, which was the citadel 
of the place, rode together at the head of 
the column through the narrow streets. 
The entrance to the building was crowded 
with armed rabble, frightened and fierce. 
Meade, relying upon the magnetism of his 
own steady nerve, put himself into their 
hands, reasoned with them, won their atten- 
tion and their confidence, and secured the 
capitulation of the place without the firing 
of a pistol-shot. 

In 1859 Lord Canning appointed Meade 
Political Agent for Gwalior. Two years after- 
wards his sphere of influence was extended 
over the States of Central India, where for 
eight years everything was maintained by 
his tact and firm ordinance in a condition of 
placid propriety. An instance of the kind 
of petty difficulty which must be met by a 
British representative in India is furnished 
by the chair question, which presently 
developed into the yet more burning ques- 
tion of boots. Meade firmly exacted the 
concession of European sitting accommoda- 
tion when he paid his visits of ceremony ; 
and since his time no representative of the 
Paramount Power has been compelled to 
bare his feet and orientally to squat in the 
presence of a Feudatory sovereign. A final 
settlement of the boot question, as far as 
it affected natives attending the viceregal 
court, was made by Lord Lawrence. 


‘‘Members of the Young India party were 
prone to wear tight-laced boots incapable of 
easy removal, and at the same time objected to 
remove their head-dress. . . . It was decided 
that if a native of India so far conformed to 
English notions of respect as to wear patent 
leather shoes, he should not be required to re- 
move them, and at the same time should not be 
required to remove his head-dress.” 


The decision does not rest, indeed, on any 
obvious foundation of reason; its mere 
arbitrariness it was, perhaps, that won 
acceptance for it; for to this day it is a 
canon of the Indian social code. 

In 1875 Meade served on the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the alleged attempt 
of Malhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, to 
poison Colonel Phayre, the British Resident. 
The Commission was composed of six 
members, of whom three were Europeans 
and the remainder Indian notables, including 
Meade’s old friend Sindhia. This was the 
first occasion on which England’s jurisdic 
tion over the feudatory princes was formally 
recognised by the chiefs themselves as ¢x- 
tending to a power of inquiry into and punish- 





| ment for their misfeasances. The outcome 
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was a fiasco. The Commission issued two 
reports, of which one, signed by the British 
Commissioners, found the charge estab- 
lished ; the other, under the hands of 
Sindhia and his colleagues, expressed the 
contrary opinion. The Government, while 
it expressed adhesion to the former report, 
refrained from acting upon it, but ordered 
the deposition of the Gaekwar on the 
ground of various other enormities ; and the 
apparent want of coherence between its 
recommendations and the action of . the 
Government provoked hostile comment in 
England. The subsequent publication of 
the results of the inquiry into the Gaekwar’s 
home administration laid criticism finally to 
rest. To Meade’s lot it fell to carry out the 
sentence of deposition. 

Finally, in 1875, he was selected by Lord 
Northbrook for the difficult and important 
office of Resident at Hyderabad, During 
the five years that he filled this great 
position he was in contact and generally in 
collision with Sir Salar Jung. It is in 
itself a high testimony to Meade’s worth 
that, while in Salar Jung’s eyes he must 
have stood for the personification of the 
hated foreign tyranny, and though in the 
combat of their wits for ascendency Meade 
was upon the whole predominant, the men 
never ceased to be united by a certain bond 
of mutual regard. They collaborated 
generously in matters of internal reforma- 
tion for the good of the Nizam’s people ; 
and at the last Jung could point out to 
Lady Meade, sans rancune, a certain room as 
that in which “all my teeth were drawn.” 
(Upon which the author thinks it worth 
while to comment: ‘It might have been 
replied with truth: ‘If Sir Richard Meade 
was the operator they must have been, at 
any rate, ‘painlessly extracted.”’” The 
phrase has a certain interest as being in all 
probability the dullest joke that ever won 
its way into print.) After forty-three years 
of service Meade returned to England in 
1881. 

This memoir has the merits of complete- 
ness and conciseness. It is conveniently 
arranged, and is accompanied by an 
ample table of contents and a serviceable 
index. It is informed with personal regard 
for its subject, and a practical understand- 
ing of the circumstances and occasions with 
which he was called upon to deal. We 
gain, it is true, but a sketchy notion of 
Meade the man; of his intimate life we 
learn hardly anything; but of his fine 
career, so far as it is a part of the history 
of India, we are told in a clear, intelligible 
fashion. 


VERY THIN HAWTHORNE. 


Biographical Stories. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Tue manner in which this book is produced 
is scarcely just to the great writer whose 
name is on the title-page. Could not 
someone have been found to write an 
editorial note explaining how it came to 
be written, how and when it was first 
published, and why it appears solitary and 





forlorn here? As twelve years have elapsed 
since its first issue, and this is only the 
second edition, it is obviously no great 
favourite with Hawthorne’s public, and, 
indeed, the workmanship seems to have 
little in common with that of the Tanglewood 
Tales or Mosses from an Old Manse. Ina 
brief preface he protests in a vein that is 
touched with the bitter side of his nature, 
that there is nothing undignified in writing 
for children : 


** Juvenile literature is as well worth culti- 
vating as any other. The writer, if he succeed 
in pleasing his little readers, may hope to be 
remembered by them till their own old age—a 
far longer period of literary existence than is 
generally attained by those who seek immor- 
tality from the judgment of full-grown men.” 


But here, unfortunately, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne has found no congenial theme. 
Supposing the book had been published 
anonymously, it is doubtful if his greatest 
admirer could have recognised the hand. 
At very rare intervals indeed do we find 
traces of the delicate fancy and dreamy, 
tranquil grace distinctive of his best work. 
The general level is scarcely above that of 
Our Old Home, which represents him at very 
nearly his worst. There are six stories, of 
which two, at any rate, are unworthy of 
attention—the ‘Oliver Cromwell” and 
** Queen Christina ” ; any hack could have 
written them equally well, if not better. 
But the ‘Sir Isaac Newton” is well con- 
ceived, and has one characteristic passage. 
The following might have been penned by 
Richard Jefferies, who had moods curiously 
akin to those of Hawthorne: 


“‘The sundial is said to be still in existence 
at Woolsthorpe on the corner of the house 
where Isaac dwelt. If so it must have marked 
the passage of every sunny hour that has 
elapsed since Isaac Newton was a boy. It 
marked all the famous moments of his life; 
it marked the hour of his death; and still the 
sunshine creeps slowly over it, as regularly as 
when Isaac first set it up.” 


Hawthorne’s charm is certainly felt in 
that simple passage. He is in his element, 
too, when telling how old Samuel Johnson 
did penance for filial disobedience, standing 
bareheaded in the market-place of Uttoxeter. 
The hand that drew Feathertop wrote this 
description : 


‘‘But when they looked into the venerable 
stranger’s face not the most thoughtless among 
them dared to offer the least impertinence. 
Though his features were scarred and distorted 
with the scrofula, and though his eyes were 
dim and bieared, there was something of 
authority and wisdom in his look which im- 
pressed them all with awe. So they stood 
aside to let him puss; and the old gentleman 
made his way across the market-place, and 
paused near the correr of the ivy-mantled 
church.” 

We have now alluded to the two worst 
and the two best of the biographical stories. 
The others call neither for blessing nor 
banning. In the Benjamin West there is, 
however, a simple definition that is worth 
transcribing. Painting is referred to as 
“that wonderful art by which a look that 
appears and vanishes in a moment may be 
made to last for hundreds of years.” The 
stories, it ought to be said, are supposed to be 





related to a blind boy, and are set in a k'nd 
of conversational framework in the Sandford 
and Merton style. Of the comments, one 
may speak for all: we select it as showing 
just a touch of the lurid ill-temper that 
Hawthorne could not keep out of sight for 
very long at a time. One of the children 
has asked why Franklin became so famous, 
and is answered by the father, the Mr. 
Barlow of the play : 


“It appears to me that Poor Richard’s 
Almanac did more than anything else towards 
making him familiarly known to the public. 
. . » Thus it was the humblest of all his labours 
that has done the most for his fame.” 


Such are the sentences that diligent 
gleaning has collected from this book. As 
a whole, we confess that it gives rise to 
melancholy reflections. It is not pleasing 
to think of a maker of prose being com- 
pelled to write such obvious pot-boilers, 
and, still less, so to see them republished. 
This is one of Hawthorne’s books, and not 
the only one, that a due regard to his 
reputation would have consigned to oblivion. 
He deserves to live only by his very best 
work—TZ'he Mosses from an Old Manse, The 
Scarlet Letter, and the Twice-Told Tales. 
There, at least, he is supreme as a writer: 
one may almost say, the American who, 
above all others, had a mastery of a great 
English style, finer and more exquisite than 
was wielded either by Emerson, Thoreau, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, or any of their 
successors. 


PHYLLIS. 


Benedictine: Sketches of Married Life. By 
E. H. Lacon Watson. (Richards.) 


Tus book, to a remarkable cegree, illus- 
trates the difference between literature and 
journalism. Phyllis was charming in the 
pages of the Pall Mall Gazette. Appearing 
among city articles and political leaders, 
notes, news, and comments, echoes from the 
olice-court and the market-place, Mr. 
Watson's essays were like green spots in 
the desert. We were fain to prize them as 
highly in book form, but—reluctantly is the 
admission made—there is a possibility of 
having too much Phyllis. he and her 
husband become, if not slightly boring, at 
any rate less charming when one sees a great 
deal of them. 
It may be entertaining to ask why. But 
first let us try to form an idea of the 
kind of art here attempted. Mr. Watson 
would probably agree with the definition 
that it is in prose what vers d’occasion is in 
oetry or drawing-room —- on the stage. 
he qualities we expect are daintiness and 
delicacy. No boisterous merriment or 
buffoonery, no straining to be witty or 
humorous would be in place; yet the ee 
should always be light, amusing, and wel 
bred, skimming pleasantly over the surface 
of things. Earnestness, intensity, and deep 
passion are to be avoided as carefully as 
Loleteesee laughter. To define the kind of 
essay still more closely, let us ask who has 
succeeded and who has failed in rearing the 
fair and fragile edifice. We begin by 
excluding all rank and professed humorists. 
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Our author does not set out to be an Artemus 
Ward, a Mark Twain, or a Jerome K, 
Jerome; but he is even less akin to the 
very earnest and serious writer—Maeterlinck, 
for instance, or Mr. John Morley, while 
there is a creative element which does not 
belong to the mere critic. At a greater or 
less distance he, in fact, follows the footsteps 
of him who gave us Sarah Battle and Juke 
Judkins. The easy, pleasant touch has, 
however, been more frequently achieved in 
verse than in prose—by Thackeray and 
Mackworth Praed, and a score of lesser 
men. For calling up these instances we 
have a reason that extends beyond the 
case in point. We believe, in opposition 
to the general trend of opinion, that 
Mr. Lacon Watson is but one of many 
who are spoiled by fear of being too senti- 
mental, The reader will seek these pages 
in vain for “the hare-brained sentimental 
traces” that to Burns were the marks of a 
poet. It was not so with those we have 
cited. Take from Lamb his thousand 
regrets and griefs, his moan over ‘‘ the dear 
familiar faces,”’ and his dream-children, and 
you have left but the poor stuttering wit of 
Carlyle’s bitter sketch. How the cynicism 
of Thackeray is sweetened by the same 
softening light! What a truly sentimental, 
and yet lovable, aspiration is that at the end 
of Pen’s ballad !— 
** But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute, 
Like outcast spirits, who wait 
And see through Heaven’s gate 
Angels within it.” 

One need not multiply examples where 
it is difficult to find an exception. 
Where skill is required is in self-restraint, 
in sounding the note, but never with too 
insistent a touch. ‘‘The poems we lived 
but left unsung” yield a mild suffusion that 
touches a word here and there or a phrase 
with beauty. It is the absence of this 
quality that one feels most in a prolonged 
reading of the book before us. 

Perhaps that is only a very round- 
about way of saying that Mr. Watson 
lacks fancy and imagination, that he is 
too prosaic for the work he has under- 
taken. And the themes he has chosen 
to write about, ‘On the advantages of being 
bothered,” ‘Stray thoughts on cats,” 
and so on, are really unbearable unless 
there is something in the workmanship to 
atone for the triteness of the subject. Mr. 
Watson is undoubtedly at his best in the 
more playful episodes with Phyllis, and he 
is at his worst when touching on his own 
craft. What could be more pedestrian than 
the following account of writing an article 
on commission ? 

“It is not every day that I receive a com- 
mission; it was possible that the subject 
might be handled in a novel fashion : the work 
might lead to something better; and Mandeville 
had mentioned a rate of payment that was 
sufficient, though not startling. Briefly, then, 
I accepted the commission; and though the 
job occupied me for the best part of a week— 
I had to consult several authorities on the 
subject—it was finished at last, and the article 
duly appeared.” 
There are many 


eng of a similar 
kind described. 
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records of facts, and yet it would be a poor 
compliment to the author’s invention to say 
they are fictitious. 

“ However, we do not wish to part on bad 
terms with Mr. Watson, and having shown 
him at his worst, let us give a taste of 
what he is in his better moments. This is 
from the sketch, ‘‘ In Lodgings ”’ : 

‘*Phyllis made no reply, but after a time 
asked if we might not have the window open. 
I raised the ssh rapidly aud the cord broke, 
letting it down with a run. I am afraid I 
swore, for I could see that Phyllis was secretly 
pleased. ‘ Isn’t it an awful house ?’ she asked 
with a sigh of relief. ‘Not at all,’ I answered 
with some heat. ‘I think it is simply horrid,’ 
she said firmly. 

I began to see that the yame was up, but for 
half an hour or so nothing further was said. 
I had just fixed a wandering idea in my head 
for the second verse, when I noticed that 
Phyllis had her handkerchief out. In self- 
defence I went and kissed her on the cheek, 
but she pushed me away. ‘ You don’t love me 
any more,’ she said. ‘ My dear,’ I replied, ‘I 
must do some work.’ ‘I think everything is 
horrid !’ she went on with a sudden burst, ‘ and 
= Wy not nearly so nice as you were in the 
10tel.’ 

I suggested in despair—I did not really mean 
it in the least, but I hoped against hope that a 
proper sense of shame would prevent her from 
entertaining the proposal—that we should go 
back to the hotel. In a moment everything 
was changed, and Phyllis ran at me with 
enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, it would be /ovely!’ she cried. ‘I do 
so want to get out of this horrid, poky little 
house. When shall we go? At once? Now? 
Oh, do let us! It can’t be much more expen- 
sive than eating bad food, dear, can it ?’ ”’ 


This and several other sketches are done 
with spirit and cleverness, 


THEOLOGICAL. 


“Tre Lyrernatrionat CrrricAn ComMMENTARY 
on tHe Hoty Scriprures or THE Op 
AND New Testaments.”—TZhe Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians. By the Rev. 
T. K. Abbott, B.D., D.Litt. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 


Tne latest volume of this admirable series is 
informed with the very best spirit in which 
such work can be carried out—a spirit of 
absolute fidelity to the demonstrable truths 
of critical science. The list of commentators 
regularly consulted comprises Chrysostom 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia, as well as 
Alford, Barry, De Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, 
Meyer, Moule, and von Soden; also, for 
Kphesians, Harless, Stice, and Macpherson ; 
and for Colossians, Lightfoot. The text 
adopted is that of the Revisers. Dr. 
Abbott’s Introductions are models of brevity, 
impartiality, and decision. With regard 
to the question of the letter’s destination 
involved in the acceptance or rejection of 
the reading éy "Edéow in the phrase “to 
the saints which be in Ephesus” (i. 1), he 
adopts a very credible modification of the 
— ” theory, which he enunciates 
thus: 


“The Epistle, then, is best regarded as 
addressed to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colosse, and elsewhere in 








Phrygia and the neighbourhood of that province, 
. . . There is no difficulty in understanding 
how the title ‘to the Ephesians’ would come 
to be attached to the Epistle, since it was from 
Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian 
world generally.” 

For long enough to come this summary of 
the results of modern criticism applied to 
these two Pauline letters is, for the use 
of scholarly students, not likely to be 
superseded. 


Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., &c., Professor of American 
Archeology and Linguistics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tuts is the second series of the “ American 
History of Religion ”’ lectures—a foundation 
of the same character as our own Hibbert 
foundation. The lectures contained in the 

resent volume are six in number; they are 
bright with anecdote and example; and the 
argument from analogy is, in the approved 
fashion of the day, driven for all it is worth 
—if for no more. Dr. Brinton’s attitude 
towards his subject is thus defined by 
himself : 


“IT need not remind you that such a method 
[the ethnological] is absolutely without bias or 
partisanship; that it looks upon all religions 
alike as more or less enlightened expressions of 
mental traits common to all mankind in every 
age. It concedes the exclusive possession of 
truth to none, and still less does it aim to set 
up any other standard than past experience, by 
which to measure the claims of any.” 

Dr. Brinton applies his ethnological method 
under the several heads of History, Com- 
parison, and Psychology, and rejecting the 
various hypotheses by which it has been 
sought to establish a basis for religion at 
large — a sickness of the mind, ancestor 
worship, the craft of rulers, the self-interest 
of priests, a primitive revelation of which 
various surviving religions comprise disjecta 
membra—he arrives at last at this principle: 

“ , . . The psychic origin of all religious 

thought is the recognition, or, if you please, 
the assumption that conscious volition is the 
ultimate source of all Force. It is the belief that 
bebind the sensuous, phenomenal world, dis- 
tinct from it, giving it form, existence, and 
activity, lies the ultimate invisible, immeasurable 
power of Mind, of conscious Will, of Intelli- 
gence analogous in some way to our own; and— 
mark this essential corollary—that man is in 
communication with it.”” 
This is a valuable formula, which, being 
once stated, quickly commends itself as the 
expression of ah important truth. Quite 
apart from the writer’s conclusions, the 
volume is a storehouse of curious know- 
ledge regarding the —- and religious 
habits of primitive peoples, and is recom- 
mended by a lucid and intelligible style—as, 
indeed, we have a right to expect in 4 
professor of ‘‘ Linguistics.” 


“Smernicnrs or Cuurcn Hisrory.”—TZhe 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicen 
Church. By F. E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A., 
Honorary Canon of Ely. (London: 
8.P.C.K.) 

Canon Warren naturally looks back into 

the mists of the ante-Nicene — from the 

standpoint of an English Churchman: the 
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Book of Common Prayer is his point @apput. 
He is triumphant whenever he finds that its 
compilers have by accident (since they knew 
far less of primitive use than Canon Warren, 
for example) produced a result resembling 
the vague uses to be deduced from the 
cumbrous circumlocutions of primitive apolo- 
gists; and conversely he is depressed when 
he sees himself cut off from sub-apostolic 
use. Why this should be we do not 
perfectly understand. Humbly we sug- 
gest, taking the Missale Romanum as the 
standard of Western Christendom, that 
the Church of the nineteenth century is 
far superior to that of the third. It is not 
easy, for example, to conceive a more 
painful freak of eccentric devotion than the 
practice,, in that age common enough, of 
carrying the Host in private pyxes to be 
partaken ad libitum. Even in apostolic days, 
again, the agape, or love feast following the 
celebration of the Eucharist, had become 
an occasion of scandal. The method of 
baptizing by immersion must have been 
extremely inconvenient. And the egoism 
of inflated preachers and expounders, with 
nothing but the bare essentials of sacra- 
mental validity to guide them, was already 
becoming a bore to their less gifted brethren 
when St. Paul was writing to the Church at 
Corinth. The fact is, that the Church in her 
childhood spoke as a child. Niczea was the 
occasion of her finding her voice; the 
twelfth century was, as it were, the period 
of adolescence ; in the sixteenth she arrived 
at maturity—as in doctrine, so also in its 
ritual expression. Thenceforth her career 
is assured, her methods are fixed, and her 
ceremonies are stereotyped. This volume 
ends with an interesting chapter upon the 
influence of Jewish traditions and pagan 
rites upon the development of Catholic 
worship. Canon Warren is unreasonably 
shy of assigning to this latter element the 
importance which men so far apart as Dr. 
Hatch and Cardinal Newman were glad to 
allow. There is an appendix containing a 
useful series of excerpts from the document 
known as the “ Apostolic Constitutions.” 


A HOTBED OF REVOLUTION. 


By Robert Cran- 
(Longmans. ) 


South American Sketches. 
ford, M.A. 


Tue local population of the South American 
republics—a mixture of Spaniard or Portu- 
guese with Indian, frequently complicated 
by a dash of Negro—is apt to resemble the 
local drinks, effervescent and inflammatory. 
Ever running after a vague ideal “Liberty,” 
the people miss the real thing entirely. Of 
all the South American States, Uruguay, 
with which Mr. Cranford’s discursive, but 
not uninteresting, volume is chiefly con- 
cerned, ought to be the happiest. A com- 
om little country, nearly the size of Great 

ritain, composed of hills and valleys and 
well-watered rolling plains, it should be the 
home of a contented and prosperous popu- 
lation. Unfortunately, as is so often the 
case in republics, the best citizens will not 
concern themselves with politics, which con- 
sequently fall into the hands of the worst. 





Each corrupt administration is concerned 
with feathering its own nest before the next 
revolution takes place, and it?makes way for 
another not less venal. Of late, under the 
reforming hand of Seiior Cuestas, who suc- 
ceeded to the Presidentship last year after 
the assassination of Idiarte Borda, there has 
been a decided improvement, but the recent 
revolt of a regiment in the capital, Monte- 
video, shows that political stability has not 
yet been attained. The principal industry 
of the country is the ‘‘saladero” or 
slaughter-house, where cattle are killed and 
converted into ‘‘ jerked beef” for consump- 
tion in Brazil and the West Indies. 


‘* The constant occupation among such scenes 
hardens men to the sight of bloodshed, so that 
the taking away of human life is frequently 
regarded with but little concern, and sometimes 
even as an act to feel proud of... . A native, 
talking about a fellow-countryman of his, 
remarked, ‘He is a very steady fellow, but not 
half so good a man as his younger brother.’ 
That lad had killed his two men, in fair fight, 
before he was eighteen years of age.” 


Bribery flourishes in the law-courts, where 
the longest purse is usually successful. Mr. 
Cranford tells us of a case in which the 
arbitrator awarded a landowner about one 
hundred times the value of some land 
required for a railway company : 


‘** Against this decision the railway company 
appealed to the court, but the judge confirmed 
it. The peculiarities of the transaction were 
stated, by a newspaper commenting upon it, to 
be that the nominal proprietor and his arbi- 
trator were subsequently discovered to be 
partners in the ownership of the land, while 
the judge who decided the case was a third 
patent, and the paper added that the umpire 
aboured under strong public suspicion of being 
a fourth.” 


Such outspoken criticism is not always safe. 
One editor, 


‘having given offence to those in power by the 
freedom of his criticisms, was arrested and con- 
fined in a narrow passage between the cages of 
two j , notorious for their bad tempers, 
coupled with an intense dislike to the society 
of men. The intervening span was so regulated 
that neither of the ferocious animals could get 
its paws quite so far as the middle line between 
the cages, so that a spare, active person, if very 
care to follow the classical advice, in medio 
tutissimus ibis, might manage to pass without 
receiving any injury, though the achievement 
would be both exciting and dangerous. But 
what made the matter still more cruel in this 
yarticular case was that the unfortunate editor 
Sonenel to be very stout, and, therefore, the 
more easily nda by the occupants of the 
cages.” 

Happily, Mr. Cranford has some pleasanter 
stories than this to tell. Though the people 
do not follow out the apostolic injunction 
to be “no strikers,” they are certainly 
‘“‘ given to hospitality.” At a place called 
Rivera there were a toll-keeper and his 
wife who insisted upon regaling the sur- 
veying-party with cherry brandy every time 
they passed the bar. With the thermometer 
at 100° in the shade cherry brandy soon 
began to pall, with the result that, although 
the tolls Mad been contracted for, some of 
the party, ‘not wishing to offend these kind 
and hospitable people, frequently risked a 
ducking by riding across the river at another 
place where the ford was uncertain.” 





Sleeping in wet clothes is apt to produce 
a sort of skin-disease, for which the natives 
have an odd explanation and remedy : 


“The eruption follows the course of the 
nerves, and the people universally believe that 
if it completely encircles the body the death of 
the patient must ensue. The eruption is said 
to be produced by the slime of a snake passing 
over the afflicted person’s shirt when spread out 
on the ground to dry after being washed. The 
remedy suggested, which is held by the people 
generally to be infallible, is to catch a toad and 
kill it, and then rub the eruption with its dead 
body.” 

The same belief is prevalent in Argentina, 
except that there the toad (or frog) is 
applied alive, and the rubbing is continued 
until it is dead, or the eruption has dis- 
appeared. An hotel at which the author 
stayed up country was guarded by a bull- 
dog whose range of operations was in- 
creased by a somewhat ingenious device. 
Stretching the whole length of the building 
was an overhead wire rope, upon which 
worked a running ring, with a long chain 
and dog-collar attached to it, so fitted as to 
give the bull-dog complete command of the 

remises. (This plan, however, is adopted 
Rome and there in England.) 


* Another curious thing at the same hotel 
was the manner in which the fowl required for 
table were procured. When they were needed 
the cook issued forth with an armful of short 
sticks, about the size of the rungs of a ladder, 
and so provided he looked exactly like the pro- 
prietor of that popular target known as ‘ Aunt 
Sally.’ With serious strides he marched 
towards the garden, where the rank vegetation 
afforded excellent cover for fowl during the 
heat of the day. He was always attended by a 
boy, to start the game and retrieve the birds 
that were knocked over, besides collecting the 
expended missiles for another (discharge. 
According as each frightened chicken was 
driven across the path, the cook’s trained eye 
took in at once whether it was fit for culinary 
purposes, and if it was he despatched a wooden 
weapon after it that seldom failed to take 
effect.” 


If that cook should ever become President— 
which in Uruguay is quite possible—we 
hope he will be as unerring in the destruc- 
tion of abuses. In spite of all its draw- 
backs it is not at all a bad country for the 
foreigner to live in, and, if only the people 
would cease to measure progress by the 
number of revolutions per minute, would be 
one of the most agreeable places in the 
world. 


A HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND., 


By E. 


Hunting Trips in the Caucasus. A 
(Row- 


Demidoff, Prince San Donato. 
land Ward.) 


Tus book consists of accounts of three 
hunting trips to three different parts of the 
Caucasus, undertaken by Prince Demidoff. 
The first is from the Prince’s own pen; the 
others are written by his medical companion, 
Dr. H. D. Levick. “It seems a little un- 
gracious to distinguish between the work of 
the two writers ; But we are compelled to do 
so. Prince Demidoff’s record has a direct- 





ness, a simplicity, and a completeness which 
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ae it from the other contents of the 
volume, and make it, indeed, a book in 
itself. The Prince sticks to his subject as 
to the tracks of a brown bear. Yet he 
has brains and imagination to spare for 
a theory here, a generalisation there ; and 
it is not the mere sportsman whom w3 meet: 
the naturalist, the politician, and the aris- 
tocrat entertain us in flashes. 

Thanks to Prince Demidoff’s manly, un- 
affected style, we are impressed in the end 
by something greater than his ‘‘ kills.” The 
wonderful country of the Caucasus — the 
wildest garden in Europe—remains to haunt 
the mind. We exult more over the Ibex 
and Chamois that were for ever escaping 
the rifles of the Prince’s party, than over 
the fine quarry that fell to them when 
fortune smiled. We are left dreaming of 
the night descending on those lone Kouban 
valleys, where the fauna of Europe and 
Asia mix in secret; where the Snow Leopard 
claws a wandered Chamois; where the grand 
Caucasian Stag, and the two-horned Ibex, 
statliest of mountain goats, must be stalked 
with a martyr’s patience ; where the shy and 
ugly, but kingly, Aurochs—the only Bison 
running wild in Europe —are retreating 
before the footfalls of civilisation. 

These Bison should have been Prince 
Demidoff’s main theme, as they were his 
main ambition. They would have been so 
if his luck had been greater. The Prince’s 
desire to see and shoot Bison being a passion, 
the contrariness of things ordained that his 
chance should come on a day he had set 
apart for a little trumpery trout-fishing. 
Now while the Prince fished, the Grand 
Duke Sergius Mikhailovitch was abroad in 
the neighbourhood with men and rifles. This 
is what happened : 


“At 2 p.m., after a quiet luncheon on the 
grass, we were engaged in hauling out half- 
pounders one after the other, when suddenly 
one of the men who was behind me caught me 
by the arm, thus making me lose a larger fish 
than we had hitherto taken, and whispered, 
pointing to my left, the unusual word zubr 
(bison). I immediately caught sight of a 
grand old beast coming stealthily out of the 
bushes on the other side of the stream not more 
than 100 yards off, and approaching us, 
evidently, as I thought, for an afternoon drink. 
I grasped my rifle as cautiously as I could, 
dropping my fishing-rod, which floated down 
stream, but at that moment my mind was 
elsewhere. The movement I made to reach 
my rifle did not pass unnoticed, for we were 
in full view of the Bison, which turned quickly 
to the right and disappeared in the brushwood 
before I had time to fire. 

The torrent was deep and cold, but there 
was no time for reflection, and I dashed 
across it, the water coming up first to my 
knees, then to my waist, next nearly up to 
my armpits, so that I had to keep the rifle 
straight up in the air to prevent it from getting 
wet. The stones were exceedingly slippery, 
but nothing on earth could have stopped me at 
that moment. In a few seconds I was safe on 
the other side, when to my great surprise I 
heard a shot, followed by another, in the 
direction in which the Bison had disappeared. 
On reaching the scene of action I caught sight 
of the animal stumbling over stumps of trees, 
and trying to make his way through the dense 
underwood. Lowering my rifle, and aiming at 
his huge head, I fired both barrels at him. As 
he was down, but still breathing hard, I gave 
him a third bullet. At that moment one of the 





men who had gone out with the Grand Duke 
came rushing down and gave me an explanation 
of the shots I had heard, and of what had 
occurred. The Grand Duke, he said, had come 
across « herd of Bison in the woods, and had 
wounded two of them. He had gone himself 
in pursuit of one, while my informant had 
followed the other, which had come down to 
the very place where we were fishing, and now 
lay dead before us. He was a mighty old 
fellow, though, as the hunters seemed to think, 
not one of the largest. The Grand Duke soon 
came up, having heard the shots. He had had 
to give up the chase of the other animal, but 
was delighted to see that one of them at least 
had been stopped. It was indeed a most 
extraordinary circumstance that this Bison 
should have come across the exact spot where 
Count C. and I were fishing. Had he chosen 
any other part of the river he would have 
quietly crossed it, and would probably have 
never been heard of again.” 


That was about all the Aurochs hunt- 
ing Prince Demidoff got; and his pages 
are mainly filled with the driving and stalk- 
ing ef Chamois and Ibex. The native 
hunters of the Caucasus have little idea of 
deer stalking ; and one is pleased to learn 
that in one of these expeditions a High- 
lander, named Grant, took the management 
of this department. Again and again the 
attempt to bag game by driving failed; and 
the Prince was soon glad to accept the 
fatigues and disappointments of the other 
method. This sae is largely a record of 
failures and disappointments which only 
the deer-stalkers can fully understand and 
appreciate. Excellent reading it is, never- 
theless. There is only one story that grieves 
us. The finest stag—a twenty-one-pointer 
—that fell to the party was shot a the 
Grand Duke while it was asleep, at twenty 
yards, 

Dr. Levick’s accounts of the other two 
trips are far too discursive; but they deal 
with different ground in the Caucasus, and 
are therefore interesting and informing to 
the sportsman. We must add that the book 
is very handsomely produced, and that the 
illustrations are numerous and, mostly, 
excellent. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 





The Isles and Shrines of Greece. By Samuel 
J. Barrows. (Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.) 


HIS is a very pleasant and chatty 
account of a visit made to Greece in 

or about 1893. Mr. Barrows is an American 
clergyman with some fads. He is apparently 
a teetotaler and non-smoker, and makes 
humorous profession to have been shocked 
by the cigarettes of the Kyria, his Athenian 





expedition to Hissarlik, which so notably 
confirmed Schliemann’s results. He is a 
champion, too, of Prof. Dirpfeld’s theory of 
a stageless Greek theatre, and defends it, 
when. occasion arises, against Vitruvius and 
Mr. Haigh. But Mr. Barrows’s sympathies 
are not, like those of so many travellers in 
Greece, confined to antiquities, or even to 
antiquities and scenery. He has a firm 
belief in the potentialities of Greece as a 
modern nation, and delights to trace, here 
and there, the survival of the pure Hellenic 
type in a population which is certainly not 
as a ihdle purely Hellenic. Here is a 
description, borrowed from the journal of 
his — Mavilla, of a girl at a Corfu 
well : 


*** Look!’ one whispered, ‘here comes 
Nausicaa!’ She was barefooted like the others, 
and on her head she carried a beautiful water- 
jar, which lay on its side. Her poise, her 
figure, her colouring, and her swinging gait 
would have driven an artist to distractiun. 
She was dressed in a rich costume of velvet 
and silk, the delight of the more prosperous 
peasants, and over her masses of black hair, 
twisted and bound with ribbons, was thrown 
the white veil worn by all women. She was 
greeted by the girls at the well, and laughed in 
reply herself, without bending her stately head. 
For us, though, she had no word. She haughtily 
turned away when we wished to take her 
picture, and filled her jar at the well. When 
it was filled one of our gentlemen tried to lift 
it; but with one hand he could not easily raise 
it from the ground. The girl laughed, swun 
the jar lightly to her head, poised it, an 
walked back up the lane.” 


Mr. Barrows is interested, too, in de- 
velopments of cult later than those of 
Apollo and Athene. His descriptions 
of the services and customs of the 
Orthodox Church, of a funeral, a wedding, 
are always good and markedly sympathetic. 
He made his way to some of the Thessalian 
monasteries, almost inaccessible eyries 
perched on the top of precipitous rocks, 
to enter which you have your choice of 
climbing a rope-ladder let down over the 
side of the cliff, or being swung up in a net 
by means of a rope and a windlass. Mr. 
Barrows, in short, is an attractive guide in 
the loveliest of lands. 


Autobiography and Letters of Charles Merivale, 
Dean of Ely. Edited by Judith Anne 
Merivale. (Privately Printed.) 


Tuz late Dean of Ely, Dr. Merivale, was 
an excellent scholar, with a good memory 
and the knack of Latin verse, and his 
history books, especially his Romans under 
the Empire, are not quite obsolete. But the 
bulky correspondence here printed does not 
reveal a brilliant letter-writer, or a very 
remarkable personality. A more rigid selec- 
tion might, perhaps, have resulted in lesser 
tedium. e cull, however, rather a good 


landlady, although, as a matter of fact, | sentence from a letter of Dean Alford’s to 


he is a man of wide and tolerant views, 
and of keen intellectual enthusiasm. One 
of his objects is to give a popular account 
of the results of recent archeological excava- 
tions in some of the more famous historic 
sites, such as Athens, Olympia, Troy. He 
found an admirable cicerone in Prof. Dorp 
feld, and accompanied him on the famous 


- the event. 


Merivale about the death of Hallam: “ It 
seems, indeed, a loud and terrible stroke from 
the reality of things upon the faery building 
of our youth.” That, indeed, must have been 
how the whole light-hearted circle, of whom 
Hallam and Tennyson were the centre, felt 
More interesting than the letters 
is the autobiographical fragment which 
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gs them, amy Merivale’s career 
own to 1833. Here he records his share 
in the first Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, 
and his meeting with Sara Coleridge, 


‘a real beauty—but how very little impression 
a real beauty makes ona lad of nineteen! Poor 
little beauty, I never thought of her again. 
She married her romantic cousin, Henry 
Coleridge, who died young, and whom she 
survived some years as a wayward and fanciful 
widow. She was the poet’s daughter, and 
inherited a tinge both of his genius and his 
eccentricity.” 


Merivale was a member of the Apostles’ 
coterie at Cambridge, and was selected, 
himself a prize-winner in the same year, to 
recite in the Senate House Tennyson’s poem 
on Timbuctoo, “ for he [Tennyson] was too 
shy or too proud to exhibit himself on such 
an occasion.” 


Corpus Christi. By Thomas Fowler, D.D., 
Hon. LL.D., F.S.A., President of the 
College. (Robinson.) 


No more competent hand could have been 
found to write the account of Corpus for 
Mr. Rebinson’s ‘ College Histories” series 
than that of the President of the College. 
Prof. Fowler is intimately acquainted with 
the muniments of the college and with the 
valuable historical material stored in its 
interesting library. He has already written 
a History of C.C.C. for the Oxford Historical 
Society, of which work, indeed, the present 
one is practically an abridgment. His 
narrative does not perhaps scintillate, but it 
is thoroughly learned and industrious, and 
gives a very fair picture of one of the most 
distinguished, although at the same time 
one of the smallest, of Oxford foundations. 
Corpus Christi College is the great monu- 
ment of the Renascence in Oxford. It 
was founded by Bishop Foxe, almoner to 
Henry VIII., in 1516. Foxe was a lover 
of the new learning, and made provision 
for public lectures in Greek in the hall of 
the College. The story goes that he 
originally proposed to build a house for the 
young monks of St. Swithin’s, and was led 
to change his design by the advice of Bishop 
Oldham, of Exeter. ‘ What, my lord,” 
said Oldham, “shall we build houses and 
provide livelihoods for a company of bussing 
monks, whose end and fall we ourselves may 
live to see? No, no! it is more meet a 
great deal that we should have care to pro- 
vide for the increase of learning, and for 
such as who, by their learning, shall do 
good in the Church and commonwealth.” 
Be this as it may, the statutes drawn up by 
Foxe breathe all the ideals of the Humanists, 
and the foundation seems to have excited 
much interest — the great scholars of 
the day. Prof. Fowler quotes a letter from 
Erasmus himself, in which he speaks of it 
as one of the great glories of Britain, and 
prophesies that its “‘trilinguis bibliotheca ” 
will enable Oxford to vie with Rome as the 
goal of scholars. Since then, down to the 
days of Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. Henry 
Newbolt, Corpus has been conspicuous, not 
only for learning and for the part it has 
on in Church and State, but also as a 
ome of poets and men of letters. 


Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by E. M. Cope. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 


Frixen Orara Tscuupr is a Norwegian 
writer of Swiss descent. The present work 
and a similar one on the Empress Eugénie 
have had a considerable popular success in 
other countries, and, so far as we can judge 
from the translation before us, not without 
justification. The monograph on Marie 
Antoinette is of no great scientific im- 
portance. Friken Tschudi does not cite 
authorities, nor does she appear to have had 
any unpublished seateatal at her disposal. 
But she has made good use of the eighteenth 
century memoirs, and her voluminous narra- 
tive is throughout brightly and picturesquel 
written. It is a little irritating to an Englis 
reader, because so many of the paragraphs 
consist of only a single sentence. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Se is always something to pique 
fancy in an anonymous book which 
bears the imprint of an illustrious publishing 
house; and especially is it so when the 
title-page is so bold and attractive a one as 
that belonging to the comely volume, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN, 


which lies before us. That is all it 
says — just ‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden” at the head, and “ Macmillan 
& Co.” at the foot, and on the very next 
page, without list of contents, preface, 
dedication, or other impedimenta, we come 
to the book itself. “I love my garden ”— 
that is the first sentence, and reading on, 
we find ourselves in the presence of a whim- 
sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly 
woman, with a pleasant, old-fashioned 
liking for homeliness and _ simplicity ; 
with a wise husband, three merry babies, 
aged five, four, and three, a few friends, 
a gardener, an old German house to repose 
in, a garden to be happy in, an agreeable 
literary gift and a slight touch of cynicism. 
Such is Elizabeth. The book is a quiet 
record of her life in her old world retreat, 
her adventures among bulbs and seeds, the 
sayings of her babies, and the discomfiture 
and rout of a New Woman visitor. This is 
the manner: one of the babies, the April 
baby, is putting her mother through a 
catechism, with angels as subject : 


‘* ¢ Are they girlies ?’ 

‘Girls? Ye-es.’ 

‘Don’t boys go into the Himmel ?’ 

‘ Yes, of course, if they’re good.’ 

‘ And then what do they wear ?’ 

‘Why, the same as all the other angels, I 
suppose.’ 

* Dwesses ?’ 

She began to laugh, looking at me sideways 
as though she suspected me of making jokes. 
‘What a funny Mummy!’ she said, evidently 
much amused. She has a fat little laugh that 
is very infectious.” 

And so on. It is a charming book, and 
we should like to dally with it. Long 
may the writer’s anonymity be preserved ! 





(Macmillan. ) 





O one can babble so delightfully of dric- 
d-brae, frivolities a trifles as M. 
Octave Uzanne. Whatever his subject— 
whether old books or old prints, fans or 
boudoirs, parasols or muffs—he is gay, witty, 
ae aa fascinating. And he is more too. 
nderneath he is philosopher, historian, 
sociologist, perfectly well aware of the 
meaning of the daintinesses and foibles he 
describes. In his 


FASHION IN PARIS 


(from 1797 to 1897), a translation of which 
has just been issued in this country, M. 


Uzanne’s keen knowledge of human 
nature is as ——— as his literary 
grace. He has had more room to turn 


in, the subject—kindred to that which 
produced Sartor Resartus-—has offered more 
scope; and the result is a book interesting 
alike to the student of clothes and the 
student of humanity. The only fault we 
find is its sameness. Not even M. Uzanne can 
follow the vagaries of fashion for a hundred 
years without becoming a little monoto- 
nous; and he is now and then unusually 
severe. Extravagance and silliness move 
him to outbursts of indignation where one 
would expect gentle laughter and raillery. 
But here is the more characteristic M. Uzanne 
in an account of the fair Parisienne : 

** An adorable and fascinating sphinx, she is! 

No man regrets the weariness and wonder she 
has caused him. Her country is a country of 
marvels and of fairy enchantment. Even the 
bravest and most inured to war take thought 
before they venture within its confines, Don 
Juan is the only man its dangers never dis- 
concert. Garbed in apparel of the newest cut, 
a rosebud ir his buttonhole, he faces and attacks 
the dangerous though charming creature, solves 
all the riddles she invariably sets him, and 
returns triumphant to his rooms or club in all 
the glory of having learnt her frivolous but 
enchanting secret.” 
M. Uzanne’s text is illuminated by a 
hundred coloured plates by M. Courboin, and 
two hundred and fifty cuts. Thus the reader 
may follow the century’s changes of fashion 
very easily. M. Courboin is not a great 
artist, but his pictures have a certain charm. 
The translation, which has been made by 
Lady Mary Loyd, seems geet although 
we find a number of mis-spellings of proper 
names. ‘‘Cléret” for ‘‘ Chéret,” “ Sterley” 
for ‘Starley,” “ Knopp” for “ Knopff,” 
for example ; but the last mistake is perhaps 
pesdonati. (Heinemann. ) 





YARLYLE once said that every clergyman 
ought to write the history of his parish, 
adding ensively, “‘to keep him out of 
mischief.” Similarly, it might be said that 
every missionary ought to contribute some- 
thing to our knowledge of the customs of 
the people among whom he labours. In the 
volume before us, 


NINE YEARS AT THE GOLD COAST, 


the Rev. Dennis Kemp, late general super- 
intendent of the Wesleyan Missions in the 
Gold Coast district, endeavours to do so. 
To a certain extent his notes are valuable, 
but his time was too short, and _ the 
nature of his work, and the demands it 
made upon him, prevented him from 
penetrating very far into the native mind, 
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To be both ethnologist and evangelist to any 
purpose one needs either genius or more 
years than nine. But the reader will find 
a number of interesting things in this 
volume, and some excellent illustrations. 
Among Mr. Kemp’s anecdotes is this of an 
annual school examination at Cape Coast : 


‘*Our scholars, for some inexplicable reason, 
invariably pronounce the letter ‘u’ as ‘ e,’ and 
will insist, for example, in calling ‘ butter’ 
‘better.’ The senior scholars were asked to 
name the principal es of England. One 
little lad thought of Hull. But, in consequence 
of the difficulty just mentioned, the examiner 
did not recognise the name, and somewhat 
absent-mindedly asked in which part of England 
Hell was.” 


(Maemillan & Co.) 





NOTHER missionary who has been 

alive to his literary duties is the 

Rev. James 8. Gale, of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, Korea, whose 
KOREAN SKETCHES 


are very bright reading. Mr. Gale owns 
quicker eyes than Mr. Kemp, and has had 
a more entertaining country to. use them 
in. Korea is indeed a paradise for the 
amused observer—on every side is something 
quaint or fresh or variegated — and Mr. Gale, 
who is of a facetious turn, has enjoyed to 
the utmost the making of this book. Here 
is a specimen anecdote : 

‘*The Korean is a marvel for mathematical 
calculation. ‘How much a mat ?’ I remember 
once asking a dealer. ‘Five hundred cash,’ 
was the answer. ‘Very well, I’ll take twenty 
mats.’ ‘Never,’ says he with indignation. 
‘Cannot sell so many for less than six hundred 
a piece.’” 

The book has a number of photographs, 
which help it exceedingly. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. ) 





T is not, however, necessary to be a 
missionary to write entertainingly of 
one’s land of exile. A specialist in hemp can 
do so too. Mr. Joseph Earle Stevens, whose 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


belongs to the same class as Mr. 
Gale’s book, is a specialist in hemp. Mr. 
Stevens, who confronts us from the frontis- 
piece to this book clad in a “ two-dollar- 
fifty” suit of paper, such as are to be 
obtained by anyone in Manila, is not greatly 
in favour of America’s new colony. ‘ Do 
we want them?” he asks, and himself 
supplies the answer: “No.” ‘Can we run 
them?” Only by a kindly despotism, sup- 
ported by gunpowder. Passing from his 
introduction to the book, we find evidence 
that the Philippines are anything but a de- 
sirable property, as the auctioneers say. The 
captain of the steamer on which Mr. Stevens 
travelled thought so too. ‘Take a last 
lok, for you're leaving behind God’s 
country,” he said, as they drew away from 
San Francisco. According to Mr. Stevens’s 
pages, the Philippit. s are a region where 
at any moment an earthquake may swallow 
you or a tornado blow you into space; 
where rats eat your boots, and natives 
undertake to commit murder at twelve 
dollars a crime, and burglars grease them- 
selves until there is no holding them. But 





let us be fair: ‘‘ At present,” Mr. Stevens 
concludes, ‘“‘ this Pearl of the Orient 
ne is but a jewel in the rough, but 

ith good men to make her laws, and her 
gates wide open to the pilgrims of the 
world, she soon should shine as brilliantly 
as any city in the Far East.” (Sampson 


Low & Co.) 
( named Charles Macfarlane wrote a 
LEGEND OF READING ABBEY 


in the right archaic manner, the narrative 
purporting to be that of John Fitz-John, a 
monk, whose great-grandfather had fought 
at Hastings and had been cup-bearer to 
William of Normandy. This was the style: 


«In the year eleven hundred and thirty-seven 
I was but a youthful novice, still longing after 
the fleshpots of Egypt and mourning for the 
loss of the worldly liberty I had enjoyed or 
abused at my mother’s house at Sunning, 
which was a goodly house near the bank of 
Thamesis.”’ 


In the ordinary course of events Mac- 
farlane’s work would have lain undisturbed 
in the oblivion which it had rightly earned ; 
but the idea occurring to Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme to combine history and historical 
romance, he has unearthed it for his series, 
and by preparing a learned introduction, 
has justified the reprint. He admits (not 
too grammatically) in the preface that the 
story ‘will not be read by the very young 
with the zest that they would have turned 
to Scott, or Stephenson [?], or Dumas,” but 
he predicts pleasure for those readers who 
love historical romances. We venture to 
doubt it. At the same time, one will know 
more of King Stephen after perusing this 
book than one knew before, and that, we 
suppose, is the main thing. (Constable.) 





NCE upon a time a respectable author 





T a time when all eyes are turned 
towards Egypt, a history of Cairo may 

well appear. The historian is Mr. E. A. 
heeds Ball, and his work bears the title 


THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS. 


It unites the merits both of history and 
of guide-book, beginning with an account 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and passing 
to excursions from Cairo. The result is 
interesting, especially as extremely good 
photographs, reproduced to a point almost 
of perfection, accompany the text. One 
passage deserves quotation in a literary 
organ. The author, after citing Shelley’s 
sonnet, ‘“‘I met a traveller from an antique 
land,” remarks: 

“Tt is a little curious that Egypt, which 
offers such a rich field for poetic treatment, has 
never had justice done to it by modern poets of 
the first rank. Spain has had Southey for its 
laureate ; and Germany, Coleridge and Long- 
fellow ; while as for Italy and Switzerland, a 
whole army of poets have sung their praises, 
from Shelley, Byrou and Landor, down to the 
facile rhymester Rogers. Egypt, with all its 
wealth of material for an epic poem, has done 
little more than inspire a few entary 
sonnets from Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Moore.” 
Mr. Reynolds Ball should make the 
acquaintance of the writings of Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. (Fisher Unwin.) 





IR RICHARD TEMPLP’S writings on 
India, his long Indian career, and the 
period succeeding it in which he figured in 
Punch week by week as the Taj, have asso. 
ciated him in men’s minds indissolubly with 
our Eastern Empire. In the little book 
before us— 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE INDIA 


—Sir Richard Temple has unbent, and, in 
easy prose, has addressed himself to those 
that run and read. The chapters are an 
enlarged reprint of articles written for a 
newspaper syndicate ; but they are none the 
worse for that. This is a good specimen 
passage : 

‘* There are certain characteristics common to 
all the sections of the great Hindu nationality. 
Such are the rigid adherence to custom; the 
observance of caste, notwithstanding modern 
education; the family affection and domestic 
virtue; the pity for suffering and desire to re- 
lieve it ; the profound reverence forthings unseen. 
The people do not fully come up to what I hope 
is the British standard of truthfulness, integrity, 
fidelity, and honour. Certainly they are won- 
derful adepts in telling a made-up tale. But 
the circumstances of many centuries have been 
cruelly against them in these respects. It 
would be unchristian to pass a harsh judgment 
on them ; under better auspices they have im- 
proved, and will yet further improve. At all 
times there have been among them signal in- 
stances of virtue. Personal fidelity has often 
been evinced by them under trial and tempta- 
tion. In patient endurance under calamity 
they are excelled by none. Intellectually, in 
memory, in application, in imitative power, in 
imagination and speculation, they will not be 
surpassed anywhere. In inventive capacity, in 
practical application of science, in inductive 
thought, in the more robust qualities of the 
mind, they are not nearly equal to Europeans.” 


(Chatto & Windus.) 





“YOURAGE is a word kept nowadays 
( / principally for firemen, soldiers, and 
policemen; but there are authors who 
deserve it too. Such a one is Mr. Edgar 
Sanderson, who has dared to produce a 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


in one volume. It lies before us, and is of the 
thickness only of an ordinary brick, yet the 
range covered is from the “earliest historical 
time to the year 1898.” If this is not 
courage, then nothing is. Mr. Sanderson’s 
first great fact is the Aryan migration ; his 
last, the beginning of the American-Spanish 
war. (He went to press before that was 
finished.) Here, to quote a timely passage, 
is the estimate of the late Sir George Grey: 


“On July 1, 1854, the first Parliament met 
at Cape Town, and the close of the year saw 
the installation as ruler of the ablest of all our 
colonial governors, apart from India, in Sir 
George Grey, who had been already an 
Australian explorer, and governor of South 
Australia and of New Zealand. His wise 
treatment conciliated the beaten Kaffirs, and 
his eight years’ rule was a period of priceless 
service to the colony.”’ 


This volume belongs to the ‘“ Concise 


Knowledge Library,” and is, we consider, 
a remarkable feat. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Toe WIDOWER. By W. E. Norais. 


The story of James Pennant, widower, and Cuckoo, his daughter, 
by a practised hand. A typical “Norris,” well-bred, slightly 
cynical, very entertaining and reposeful. Cuckoo’s love affairs are 
really a more interesting part of the book than her father’s 
adventures among his kind. We may quote Sir William Ward- 
law’s opinion of large families: ‘‘‘If there is a luckless being 
whom I pity from the bottom of my heart, it’s a man whose house 
is infested with squalling brats. Personally, I would rather let my 
property go to the Crown than spend my earthly existence in such 
a premature purgatory.’ Childless Lady Wardlaw laughed.” 
(Heinemann. 307 pp. 6s.) 


An Huncarran Nasos. By Mavrus Joxat. 


Another translation from the Hungarian of Maurus Jékai. Mr. 
A. Nisbet Bain (he is the translator) says: ‘‘ This noble novel, now 
translated into English for the first time, was written nearly fifty 
years ago. On its first appearance, Hungarian critics of every 
school at once hailed it as a masterpiece. It has maintained its 

pularity ever since ; and now, despite the manifold mutations of 
iterary fashion in Hungary, as elsewhere, has reached the unassail- 
able position of a national classic.” (Jarrold & Sons, 358 pp. 6s.) 





Toe CHANGELING. By Srr WaAtrer Besant. 


The young woman to whom the doctor committed the changeling 
was but twenty-two. She had commissioned him to find her a 
child with light hair and blue eyes, and the doctor had arranged 
with a poor woman who was willing to part with her child. 

‘*On my conditions ?’ 

‘Absolutely. That is—she will never see the child again; she 
will not ask who takes the child, or where it is taken, or in what 
position of life it will be brought up. She accepts your assurance 
that the child will be cared for, and treated ‘kindly. She fully 
consents.’ 

‘ Poor creature!’ 

‘You will give her fifty pounds, and that single payment will 
terminate the whole business.’ 

‘Terminate the whole business? Oh, it will begin the whole 
business !’ ”” 


(Chapman & Hall. 


RopMAN THE Boat-sTEERER. By Lovis Becker. 


More stories of the South Seas by the author of By Reef and Palin. 
Mr. Becke’s traders and half-blood girls are excellent, but in a 
cursory glance one seizes first his landscapes and seascapes. ‘ Five 
miles away, on the western side .of the reef-encircled lagoon, a 
long, low, and densely-wooded islet stood out, its white, dazzling 
line of beach and verdant palms seeming to quiver and sway to 
and fro in the blinding glare of the bright sunlight. Beyond lay 
the wide sweep of the blue Pacific, whose gentle undulations 
scarce seemed to have strength enough to rise and lave the weed- 
clad face of the barrier reef which, for thirty miles, stretched east 
and west in an unbroken, sweeping curve.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 
331 pp. 6s.) 


Capriccios. By tue Dvucuess or Lzeps. 


The capriccio is something between an allegory and a fantasy ; 
and ¢here-are eight of them in this book. The first is of a little 
Pagan called Pan. ‘‘And every morning, as the sun rose, Pan 


344 pp. 6s.) 


would tune his pipe to a hymn in praise of the dear delightful God 
who made the merry world ; but at night he would murmur that he 
was too sleepy to play, and the dear God was too sleepy to listen.” 
A new kind of book, suggestive of refreshment. 
344 pp. 6s.) 





(Hodder & 
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Tue ReEvoit or THE HorszEs. By W. Coprianp Perry. 


The cover, from the pencil of the poster-designer, Mr. H. J. 
Hassall, depicts a steed leaping into the void; while the frontis- 
piece, a reproduction of a horse’s head from the Parthenon frieze, 
is entitled “ Skull of a Houyhnhnm King, evolved from his inner 
consciousness by Pheidias.” That word Houyhnhnm — the 
keynote: this book is a gloss on Gulliver’s Travels. One Hippophil, 
a descendant of Gulliver, visits the islands of the Houyhnhnms, in 
the year 1950. An equine prince of the blood accompanies him to 
England, and there they have adventures culminating in the 
simultaneous revolt of all the horses in the country, with tremendous 
consequences to the nation. (Grant Richards. 229 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A Drama In SuwsHrne. By H. A. Vacuwett. 


A virile and varied novel of free life on the Pacific Coast of America. 
A work crowded with character ; the speech crisp, rough and ready, 
idiomatic ; the men, men of action; the women perplexing, way- 
ward. On one page is a soul in strife, on another this: ‘ ‘ Ain’t 
he a daisy? Ain’t hea peach? Brave! Why, that feller’d light 
his cigyar in an earthquake, an’ make himself to home on a keg 
o’ nitro-glycerine.’”” (Macmillan. 347 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Patruway or THE Gops. By Mona Carrp. 


By the author of “Is Marriage a Failure” and The Daughters of 
Danaus. Here is a fragment : 

“*T never thought a parent was a reasoning animal,’ said Julian. 
Anna smiled. 

‘I don’t think they have much time for it,’ she said. ‘ However, 
in spite of everything, I would rather be as I am—a waif and 
stray—than one of my sisters; married and settled—oh, how 
settled ! ’ 

‘Fanny married a country curate and Mary a doctor,’ Jessie 
tells me,’ said Julian. 

‘Yes; and they both have small means and gigantic families.’ 
Ann gave a shudder. ‘Their lives are sordid, heavy, ugly. And 
yet they are content, in a dull, worried sort of way.’ 

‘And Caroline? She is a widow, I hear.’ 

Anna leant wearily against the parapet.” 

This Anna was of opinion that the “ average sensible person of 
commerce hadn’t the brains of a canary.” (Skeffington & Son. 
339 pp. 6s.) 


CovurrTsHIP AND CHEMICALS. By Emity Cox, 


| A pleasant love-story, laid in Newnham College and its chemical 
laboratory. The heroines are Lois Heriot and Francesca Bernaise : 
| Lois reserved and studious,. Francesca merry and bold. The 
reserve of the one and the nonsense of the other are convincing. 
In their love affairs, and the insight given into Newnham life, the 
interest of this well-written story Fes. (Ward, Lock & Oo. 
306 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A Master or MysTERIEs. 








By L. T. Meape anp Roserr 
Eustace. 


The ‘“ Master” explains himself thus: ‘I am now well known 
to all my friends as a professional exposer of ghosts, and one who 
can clear away the mysteries of most haunted houses... . I 
propose in these pages to relate the histories of certain queer events, 





j of Lady Macbeth. (Hurst & Blackett. 331 pp. 6s.) 


enveloped at first in mystery, and apparently dark with portent, 
but, nevertheless, when grap led with in the true spirit of science, 
capable of explanation.’ ix “Mysteries” are di of in 
the course of the book. (Ward, Lock & Co. 279 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Srar Cairn. By Wrinirrip GRAHAM, 


Musical novels seem to be multiplying. This one is concerned 
with an infant prodigy, whose amazing powers are made use of by 
his uncle, a composer of no genius, whose wife has the ambition 
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By M. E. SzeaweE 1. 


A brisk story of old naval days and a woman (Arabella) who is 
“ kittle” beyond most of her sex. A duel and a trial and a reprieve 
animate the tale; and there is a fine old admiral, who fears 
nothing in the world but his wife’s tongue, and a fourteen-year-old 
middy who puts on his best suit and scents himself with attar 
of roses when going into action. ‘“ Nephew,” says his uncle, 
“you have the right idea. It is a holiday when we meet the 
enemy, and officers should dress accordingly.” (The Macmillan Co. 
244 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Loves or tHe Lapy ARABELLA. 


Mo.ute’s Prince. By R. N. Carey. 





A long domestic love-story, much concerned with Chelsea, by 
a favourite writer. A good deal is made of Sergeant McGill and 
Corporal Marks, Chelsea pensioners, who are eternally “ argle- | 
bargling” on the point chetan McGill had killed two or three | 
sepoys on a certain Indian battle-field. (Hutchinson & Co. 
417 pp. 6s.) 


Srorres Toro Totp Mer. By Baron Corvo. 


This is the Baron’s own account of his book, by way of colophon : 
“Thus ended the sixth of the nine-and-forty stories Toto told me : 
wherein been contained high and great matters concerning the 
noble army of martyrs and all the company of heaven, with other 
divers legends, histories, and acts as all along hereafore is made 
mention. Which works I have so far written down for the first 
time at the commandment and request of my special patron, John 
Lane.” To which we may add that Toto is a picturesque and 
irreverent narrator, with a considerable store of legendary lore. 
(Lane, 118 pp. 1s.) 


A Lorvus-FLower. By J. Morcan-pe-Groor. 


This, although the publishers do not state the fact, is a transla- 
tion of the author’s Bouton de Rose, a book which has made some 
stir in Holland. It is a paragraphical, psychological novel: the 
story of two Swedish girls and their unhappy lives. Here is one of 
the gayer passages: “ ‘ You may laugh as much as you like,’ she 
returned happily. ‘But just try and say this after me: Gif mig 


en kyss.’ ‘Do you think I could not manage that? Indeed, I can 
do agreat deal better—just listen: Gif mig two kyssar!’” 
(Blackwood. 326 pp. 6s.) 


Ir Styners Entice Tuer. By WitiuiaMm Le Quevx. 


A melodrama in the Le Queuxian manner, dedicated, from the 
Viale Regina Margherita, Livorno, ‘al mio amico e caro fratello 
Fra Antonio da 8. Casciano, Cappuccino.” This is the beginning: 
***No, Zertho, you forget that Liane is my daughter, the daughter 
of‘ Brooker of the Guards, once an officer, and still, I hope, a 
gentleman!’ ‘Gentleman!’ sneered the other with a curl of his 
lip.’ ” The frontispiece depicts tragedy at the gaming-tables. 
(F. V. White. 285 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


John Splendid. By Neil Munro. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Mr. Nei Munro describes his story, in its sub-title, as ‘The Tale 
of a Poor Gentleman and the Little Wars of Lorn”; and in his 
dedication he declares, further, “I give you this book . . . not 
for history, though a true tale, a sad old tale, is behind it, but for a 
picture of times and manners of a country that is dear to us in every 
rock and valley.” It is well to have thus sufficiently set forth the 
author’s og by the author himself—for reasons which you 
shall presently hear. The story itself is slight, and runs on this 
line: A certain Colin, of Elrigmore, in Argyll (the narrator), 
returns, in the summer of 1644, after twelve years’ service with 
Mackay’s Scots in Germany and the Low Countries; he makes the 





acquaintance, at home in Inveraora (commonly known as Inverary) 
of John MelIver—‘John Splendid”—and of the famous, or 
infamous, Marquis of Argyll; and with them he marches in 


that pursuit of the Marquis of Montrose and his Highlanders, 
after the winter raid upon the shire of Argyll, which ended in 
the battle of Inverlochy, where the power of Argyll and the 
Campbells was broken. The tale of the “Poor Gentleman” 
is thus told from the Campbell point of view, and Mr. Neil 
Munro does well, therefore, to warn us not to regard it as 
absolutely accurate history; for the Campbell view, as set 
forth by Colin of Elrigmore, so far shocks accepted history as to 
represent Argyll’s great antagonist, Montrose, as dragged hither 
and thither by his Major-General, the stark and fearless cut-throat, 
Alastair MacDonald, commonly called Colkitto, who (by the 
Campbell account) had all the military genius which has been 
ascribed to James Graham of Montrose. Regarded, then, not as 
history, b=+ as a picture of times and manners, we find John Splendid 
an admirable piece of work. It has not the extraordinary freshness, 
poetry, and savagery of the Lost Pibroch volume, nor of that 
wonderful short story, /us Prime Noctis, which appeared some 
while ago in the New Review (it may, indeed, turn out that Mr. 
Neil Munro’s true mode of expression is rather by way of the conte 
than of the long romance), but it has the double charm of a fine 
swing of style, and of an exquisite atmosphere. It has humour, 
too—as, for instance, in the scene which Elrigmore and John Splendid 
have with the Bard of Keppoch : 


‘‘He was a lantern-jawed, sallow-faced, high-browed fellow in his 
prime, with the merest hint of a hirple or halt in his walk, very shabby 
in his dress, wearing no sporran, but with a dagger bobbing about at his 
groin. I have never seen a man with surprise more sharply stamped on 
his visage than was betrayed by this one when he got close upon us and 
found two of a clan so unlikely to have stray members out for a careless 
airing on a forenoon in Badenoch. 

‘You're taking your walk?’ he said, with a bantering tone, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘You couldn’t have guessed better,’ said John. ‘We are taking all 
we are likely to get in so barren a country.’ 

The stranger chuckled sourly as the three of us stood in a group 
surveying each other. ‘My name,’ said he, in his odd north Gaelic, and 
throwing out his narrow chest, ‘is John MacDonald. I’m Keppoch’s 
bard, and I’ve no doubt you’ve heard many of my songs. I’m namely 
in the world for the best songs wit ever strung together. . . . Since 
the start of time there have been ’prentices at my trade ; I have challenged 
north and east, south and the isle-flecked sea, and they cry me back 
their master.’ 

McIver put a toe on one of mine, and said he, ‘ Amn’t I the unlucky 
man, for I never heard of you.’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ cried the bard in a fret, ‘perhaps you think so much in 
Argile of your hedge chanters that you give the lark of the air no ear.’ 

* We have so many poets between Knapdale and Cruachan,’ said John, 
‘ that the business is fallen out of repute, and men brag when they can 
make an honest living at prose.’ 

‘ Honest living,’ said the bard, ‘would be the last thing I would 
expect Clan Campbell to brag of Come, come,’ he went on, 
‘ will you dare tell me that the sheiling singers on Loch Finneside have 
never heard my ‘‘ Harp of the Trees”? If there’s a finer song of its 
kind in all Albainn I’ve yet to learn it.’ 

‘If I heard it,’ said John, ‘ I’ve forgotten it.’ 

‘Name of God!’ cried the bard in amaze, ‘you couldn’t. It goes so’ 
—and he hummed the tune that every one in Argile and the west had 
been singing some years before. 

We pretended to listen with eagerness to recall a single strain of it, 
and affected to find no familiar note. He tried others of his budget— 
some rare and beautiful songs, I must frankly own: some we knew by 
fragments; some we had sung in the wood of Creag Dubh—but to each 
and all John Splendid raised a vacant face and denied acquaintance.” 


The bard, after some while of this vexation and teasing, flies into 
an eloquent defence of the bardic position, and Elrigmore is moved 
to sympathy. 

“* He was fronting us with the unspoken superiority of the fowl on its 
own midden, but he had a most heartsome and invigorating glow. 

‘John Lom, John Lom!’ I cried, ‘I heard a soldier sing your songs in 
the ship Archangel of Leith that took us to Elsinore.’ 

‘ He turned with a grateful eye from McIver to me; and I felt that I 
had one friend now in Sedieneck. ¢ 

‘Do you tell me?’ he asked, a very child in his pleasure. .°. . 
‘ Which one did they sing—‘‘ The Harp of the Trees” or ‘‘ Macrannul 
Og’s Lament”? I am sure it would be the Lament: it is touched with 
the sorrow of the starless night on a rain-drummed, wailing sea. Or 
perhaps they know—the gentle hearts—my ‘ Farewell to the Fisher.” 
I made it with yon tremour of joy, and itis the feeling of the far isles 


: beyond Uist and Barra, and the Seven Hunters, and the white sands of 


Colomkill.’ *’ 
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The bard is an excellent figure, and it is a pity that that scene 
is almost all we have of him. John Splendid himself is of an 
amiable and characteristic Highland type; but we have a feeling 
that he has been better devised than executed, for his effect upon 
us is slight—and it should not be; he eludes us—and he should 
not, for he occupies a great space of the book, and he is 
of the family of Alan Breck Stewart. The author’s greatest 

ains, however, have been expended on the — of the 

arquis of Argyll, the chief of the Campbells, and the leader of 
the Covenant; and it must be declared that he has succeeded in 
realising a personage who is plausible and impressive. Altogether, 
the book is a notable first achievement in the long romance. Its 
quality is, perhaps, even more remarkable as literature than as 
romance, for it is consistently written with a fine sense of style and 
colour, and a perception of the value of eloquent phrasing. 


*% * * * 


A Crowned Queen. By Sydney C. Grier. 
(W. Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tuts laborious and well-written political novel has a number of 

ood qualities, but it suffers from being interminable. Six 
Femteol pages (save ten) of the tea-cup intrigues of a petty Balkan 
kingdom are calculated to surfeit the appetite of the most voracious 
reader, and for ourselves we often wished that ‘‘Mr. Grier” could 
have found it convenient to report less conscientiously the lengthy 
conversations which took place among Queen Ernestine, her various 
advisers, and sundry European royalties. 


‘“« * At your Majesty’s pleasure,’ returned Cyril, resisting an impulse 
to bring his heels together with a click and stand at attention, so vividly 
did the Emperor’s tone recall that of the drill-sergeant at Eton long 


0. 
me, You have considered the bearing of the late events in Dardania upon 
Balkan politics as a whole, Count ?’ 

‘T have, sir.’ 

‘ And what, in your opinion, do they foreshadow ?’ 

‘The confederation, sir, of the three states under the hegemony of 
Dardania.’ 

‘As Premier and Foreign Minister of Thracia, have you taken any 
steps towards entering such a confederation, or expressed your willing- 
ness to do so?’ 

‘ Neither, sir!’ 

‘Is it your intention to do so in the future? No? Then upon what 
are the promotors of this scheme relyiug as an inducement to Thracia to 
join them ?’ 

‘If Iam to give my candid opinion, sir, they are relying upon the 
means which... ,’” &c. 

And so on and on, through a somewhat arid infinitum. 

Lord Cyril, an English aristocrat, who by reason of a promise to 
the late King of Thracia, has assumed the protection of the Queen 
Regent and his young majesty Michael, is a decent enough figure 
up to a certain point. It was inevitable that he and the queen 
should fall in love with each other; but his conduct towards the 
queen after the coup of the young king had upset his long-laid 
plans was, to say the least, amazing, and it robs the reader of that 
satisfaction which he had aright to expect from a novel so con- 
ventional in sentiment as this one. 

In workmanship the book is impeccable, and obviously the fruit 
of considerable knowledge and an enormous toil; yet it never once 
arouses more than a tepid pleasure, for it shows no warmth, no 
passionate inspiration. It is not a novel, but an official record— 
grave, dignified, impartial, ample, and a little heavy. 


* * * * 
The Journalist. By ©. F. Keary. 
(Methuen. ) 


Wuar is a Realist? The man in the street will tell you that a 
Realist is a person who writes indecent novels ; for the man in the 
street always generalises from the Particular. On the other hand, 
the man of letters, with greater show of definition, will tell you 
that Realistic Fiction aims at depicting life as it is, Idealistic Fiction 
at depicting life as it might or should be. In this sense Mr. Keary 
is a Realist of the strictest sect. We hasten to add that of the 
Realism which consists in describing the unmentionable there is in 
The Journalist no trace, and Messrs. Mudie’s subscribers may put 





it down upon their lists without a tremor. It is worth while to 
mention this, if only that we may guard against this construction 
in our use of the word, for in Zhe Zwo Lancrofts and Herbert 
Vanlennert Mr. Keary was not always equally careful not to offend 
the susceptibilities of the old person. 

Mr. Keary’s theory of the novelist’s art, as far as we can deduce 
it from the perusal of his latest work, seems to be Realistic in the 
extremest sense of the word. An ordinary sort of man and woman 
and an ordinary sort of milieu are selected, and out of them is 
woven a strictly ordinary sort of story. There are no alarms 
and excursions, no flashes of wit, no “strong” situations. Every- 
thing is keyed down to the level of common-place life in this 
common-place world. So far we have no quarrel with Mr. Keary, 
for whose ability we entertain the highest respect. But in his 
method of telling his story we think he makes a fatal error. He does 
not know what to omit. And ‘selection” is of the essence of all 
art, be it Realistic or Idealistic. He sets down the casual con- 
versations of his personages irrespective of whether it has any 
bearing upon the development of ys or character. They talk of 
the weather and the last new novel just as we ourselves do in our 
least amusing moments. The story is not compact. It straggles 
through pages of irrelevant dialogue till it no longer grips 
your attention. This is a pity, for the plot in itself is well 
enough, and one or two of the characters are carefully thought out 
and clearly drawn. Moreover, the idea of Dick Vaux, the popular 
journalist and writer of novels, who becomes possessed of literary 
ideals and a sense of his high vocation, thereby losing the 
comfortable position he had secured in the hearts of an uncritical 
public, is at once a very true and a very effective one. The main 
subject of the book, the quasi-maternal affection of Mrs. War- 
burton for Dick, and the catastrophe which it so nearly entails, 
is less interesting because it is not particularly new, and, moreover, 
not quite convincing. 

The Journalist, in fact, as a novel is a failure, but a clever man’s 
failure, in this resembling both Z'he Zwo Lanerofts and Herbert 
Vanlennert. On the other hand, 4 Mariage dé Convenance, Mr. 
Keary’s first novel, was a clever man’s success. But then Mr. 
Keary had not become a Realist in those days. Oan he not be 

ersuaded to recant? Failing that, if he would write a novel 
ealing with those old-world remote villages of Germany and 
Austria which he describes so exquisitely in one of the chapters of 
The Journalist, we are inclined to believe that, in spite of his 
Realistic heresy, he could not fail to produce a delightful book. 


* * ¥ * 


In High Places. By M. FE, Braddon. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Once there was an old lady who, when her eyesight began to give 
out, was wont to engage the congratulations of her friends by 
assuring them that, having been all her life accustomed to “ amuse 
herself with a book,” her imperfect vision was no bar to her 
enjoyment of literature: a word here and there, it would seem, 
was enough to guide her impressions along well-worn paths. Here, 
then, is another book for the lady of the tired eyes—a tale so deftly 
constructed upon familiar lines that, being a person of delicate 
touch, she might almost read it with her finger-tips. The foundling 
boy has his father’s initial tattooed upon his breast, “ V,” ready 
for identification ; and hardly is he introduced to you before he is 
marched off by Felton, the murderer of Villiers, to be a witness of 
the unfortunate favourite’s assassination. His life in an English 
country house, and his adventures at the French Court in the days 
of Mazarin’s ascendency, are of an irreproachable order. Even 
when Mazarin’s mistress, Mme. de Lussac, claims him for her son, 
you are considerately warned against going off on the false trail. 
The foundling experiences no glow of filial love; and you are sure 
that when the appropriate moment arrives he will bubble like a 
test-tube. And so he does. Of course he married Geraldine (from 
whom he had suffered the customary estrangement) ; and of course, 
about ten years after, ‘‘ another Geraldine tossed her shuttlecock 
towards the blue sky—a smaller Geraldine, whose flying hair was 
of a brighter gold... .” But the novelty of one generation is the 
convention of the next; and when our own eyes grow dim, who 
knows but our finger-tips may serve us, in like manner, to decipher 
the last volume of Mr. Kipling or of Mr. Henry James ? 
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CONTENTS OF 
OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


OCTOBER NUMBER.—Price ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


THE TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Ceci, Low 
Chapters XV.—X VII. 


MY FIRST MOUNTAIN. By Dr. Hiceren. 

A GRANDMOTHER'S TALE. 

WORDS for MUSIC. By G. H. Powe.t. 

SPEAKER TREVOR'S DISGRACE. By James Syxes. 
PRIVATE HOOK, V.C. By A. EB. Bonsen 

ROBANNA. 

COUNTRY NOTES. By 8. G. Tatcenrvaz.—VI. The Common. 
THE SIEGE of DENBIGH. By A. G. Buapiey 


NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Cowrents or No, 455, ron OCTOBER, 1898. 

L—HER MEMORY. Chapters XL—XIV. 

IL—THE LOVE STORY of LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

111.—THE TURNCOAT. 

IV.—LAON and LIESSE. 

V.—THE QUEEN'S JEWEIA. 

VI.—O'HIGGINS: DICTATOR of CHILI 
VIL—EMERSON'’S HOME in CONCORD. 
VIIL—ODILE. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Iilustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains— 
BISMARCK. Personal and Collected Impressions. 
By W. M. Sioane. 
KNOTTY PROBLEMS of the PHILIPPINES. By the 


Author of “ The Malay Pirates in the Philippines.” 


THE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE RACE, 


wera L. Pennece. Olustrated by Josern Penne ct. 
THE ROMAN EMPEROR and his ARCH of TRIUMPH. 
By A. L, Faorninonam, Jun 
And numerous other Articlea of General Interest. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated, price 1s., contains— 

UNDER the SEA: the Dress and Apparatus of a Modern 
Diver. By J. Cassipy. Mlustrated. 

THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. 
Hvours, Mlustrated, 

A BOY’S RECOLLECTION of the GREAT CHICAGO 
FIRE. By ©. F. W. Miexarz. Mlustrated. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


By Eutza- 


By Rupert 


MACMILLAN & OO., Limrrep, London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 96. — OCTOBER, 1898.——2s. 6d. 


AvronroGgraray or A Cutty, Chaps, i.-v.—Taz Works 
ov Mr, Kretine.—Tae Dearu-Marcu or Ki0tor S0muine, 
by Hugh Clifford.—Romance or tue Fur Trape: THe 
Comrantgs.—Tae Reat DuGatp Dateerry, by C. Grant 
Robertson.—Trave. Picrures tw tHe Caucasus, by J. Y. 
Simpson.—Vetasquez tHe Courier, 
ways, by Rye Owen.—A New Game-Law vor Norway, by 
Sir James Forrest, Bart,—To My S1srzex,—Bstween Two 
Stoots. With Map.—Tuxr Looxenr-on. 


Mapgerka Warer- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsunes anp Lonpon. 


ON MONDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. 
(1897-98.) 
By G. W. STEEVENS, 

Author of “‘ Egypt.in 1898,” “The Land of the Dollar,” 
“With the Conquering Turk,” &, With Five Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

The SPECTATOR says: “ Mr. G. W. Steevens’ descrip- 
tion of the battle of Omdurman reaches, we do not hesitate 
to say, the highwater mark of literature. Sir William 
Napier might have known more about the detail of the 


battle, but even he could not have brought the blood of the 
reader to his forehead in a more exciting way.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eptwuvron anv Loxvon. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BISMARCK: 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
. In 3 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ Dr. Moritz Busch’s ‘Secret Pages’ of Bismarckian history have aroused, as might have 


been expected, intense interest all the world over.”’ 


With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN_ TIRAH, 1897-98. 
An Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under 
General Sir William Lockhart, G.C.B., K.C.S.I 


Based by permission on Letters contributed to the ‘‘Times” 
By Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON, Director of Military Education in India. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 
By Ficld-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
WITH NUMEROUS PORTRAITS, MAPS, AND PLANS. 


WORLD.—* A book which is at once intensely interesting and exciting, and at the same time supplies a vast 
quantity of first-hand knowledge, invaluable alike to the statesman and to the political student.” 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS at the GOLD COAST. By the Rev. Dennis Kemp, 
late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missions Gold Coast District. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—*“ This is a highly interesting report of the experiences of the author....... The book is interesting 
alike to the philanthropist and the commercial man.’ 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 
JACK, the GIANT KILLER. With 16 Full-Page Coloured 


Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. Price Is. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 
CORLEONE. By F. Marion Crawford. 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, ISABEL DYSART. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By H. A. Vachell. 
THE LOVES of the LADY ARABELLA. By M. E. Seawell. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Cannot fail to be read with interest and pleasure by all to whom clever characterisation 
and delicate drawing make appeal.” 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. By F. Marion Crawford. 


SPEAK ER.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford’s refinement and subtlety... ...There is something in ‘A Rose of 
Yesterday’ which makes the book linger with a distinct aroma of its own in the reader’s memory.”’ 


BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, D.D. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE of ST. PETER i.1-ii.17. The Greek 


Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional Notes, by the late F. J. A. HORT, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


[Ready Oct. 4. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIVING ORGANISM. An Introduction to the Problems of 


Biology. By ALFRED EARL, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 20S Stee 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lnarep, London, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Fe of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex 
‘ Poems, which are announced, with illus- 
trations by the author, by Messrs. Harper 
Brothers, it is interesting to quote the 
following passage from Mr. John Lane’s 
bibliography of Mr. Hardy, appended to Mr. 
Lionel Teinentte study of the novelist. 
“Much of Mr. Hardy’s earliest work,” 
wrote Mr. Lane, ‘“‘—I have been told on 
good authority, the entire work of two years 
—was in verse, a circumstance which may 
perhaps account for a certain indefinable 
nuance in his prose. Of this work, however, 
everything, with the exception of one poem, 
was destroyed.” This means, if Mr. Lane 
was correctly informed, that Mr. Hardy’s 
forthcoming book will be wholly of recent 
date, unless he includes the exception 
mentioned. 





Tus exception is ‘‘The Fire at Tranter 
Sweatley’s,” a genial ballad which appeared 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine in November, 
1875, but was subjected to Sylvanus Urban’s 
blue pencil. The ditty, which, as a matter 
of fact, could harm the morals of no one, 
tells how Barbara loved Tim but was forced 
to marry Tranter Sweatley ; how on the night 
of the wedding the Tranter’s house caught 
fire while he was reeling to the linhay for 
more liquor; how Tim saved Barbara, and 
carried her almost naked to his house ; how 
the Tranter was burned and Tim won his 
love after all. Mr. Hardy puts the story 
into the mouth of a rough Wessex singer : 
hence a spade is new and then called a 
spade—that is all. This was the result of 
Barbara’s appeal to Tim : 


‘* Tim’s soul like a lion within en outsprung— 
(Tim had a great soul when his feelings were 


wrung 
‘ Feel for ’ee, dear Barbree ?’ he cried: 





Then his warm working-jacket about her he 


flung, 
Made a back, horsed her up, till behind him 
she clung : 

Like a chiel on a gipsy her figure up-hung 
As the two sleeves afore him he tied.” 
And so on. We hope to find the ballad 

complete in the Wessex Poems. 





Tue study of the list of announcements, 
printed in another part of the paper, will 
show that neither the people who read nor 
the people who give presents are likely to 
run short of material this autumn. It will 
show, also, that a new golden age for 
illustrators has set in. 





Barassas, once remarked a witty parodist 
of Mr. Whistler, must have been a re- 
publisher. We do not wish to say any- 
thing disrespectful of Mr. J. M. Dent, but 
he is above all things a re-publisher too. 
His autumn list is a promise of some very 
entertaining specimens of this art. Amon 
others we notice new editions of Hsmond an 
The Vicar of Wakefield, each with twelve 
coloured illustrations by Mr. F. D. Bedford ; 
John Halifax, Gentleman, with twelve 
coloured illustrations by several hands; Zhe 
Ingoldsby Legends, with twelve coloured and 
ninety black-and-white illustrations by Mr. 
Arthur Rackham; and a new illustrated 
edition of Jane Austen. 





Bur Mr. Dent is not the only publisher 
who pins his faith to the old. Messrs. 
Macmillan have prepared an edition of 
Cranford, with coloured illustrations. Mr. 
George Allen is also issuing an illustrated 
Jane Austen, the volume being Amma, and 
the artist Miss Chris Hammond, and he 
romises also The Wonderful History o 
Pater Schlemihl, the Shadowless Man, wit 
illustrations by Sir — Burne - Jones. 
Among Mr. Allen’s new books is Wisdom 
and Destiny, a volume of essays by M. 
Maeterlinck. 


ee 


FortxcominG children’s books include an 
edition of the Lamb’s Poetry for Children, 
with coloured illustrations, by Miss Wini 
Green; a reprint of Mr. Anstey’s stories 
for children collected from his two volumes, 
The Talking Horse and The Black Poodle, with 
illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne, entitled 
Paleface and Redskin; an alphabet of coloured 
pictures by Mrs. Gaskin, entitled Little Boys 
and Inttle Girls; and an alphabet designed 
by Mr. Gordon Browne, entitled Dr. Jolli- 
boy’s 4 BC. In this work Mr. Browne, we 
imagine, practises his ‘‘ Nobody” manner. 
Another coloured book for children will be 
All the World Over, a sories of drawings of 
the little — of the earth, by Mrs. 
Farmiloe, with accompanying verses by 
another hand. 





In addition to reprints of his Alphabet 
and Almanac of Sports, Mr. William Nichol- 
son has prepared for this Christmas a book 
of London Types, for which Mr. Henley has 
written descriptive quatorzains. Mr. Heine- 
mann, who is the publisher, announces also 
The Baronet and the Butterfly, by Mr. 
Whistler, which is an account of how he 








ractised the gentle art of making an 
Socamr of Sir William Eden; the history of 
Mr. Savage Landor’s misadventures in 
Tibet ; the history of the taking of Khar- 
tum by Mr. Lionel James, Reuter’s Special 
Correspondent, under the title Winning the 
Waterway; and A Book of Dandies, by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, a successor to his Book of 
Scoundrels. 





Tue New York Bookman’s tables of the 
sale of new books in America during July 
give the following order of pep ity : 
(1) Rupert of Hentzau; (2) The King’s 
Jackal ; (3) Helbeck of Bannisdale ; (4) The 
Pride of Jennico ; (5) Penelope's Progress ; 
(6) Caleb West. Of these, the first three 
are popular also in this country, but the 
remaining three have here only a com- 
pee limited public. Half of the six 

ooks are by American writers—TZhe King’s 
Jackal by Mr. Harding Davis, Penelope's 
pel Mrs. Wiggin, and Caleb West 
by Mr. iehinenn Smith. Mr. Egerton 
Castle, part author with Mrs. Castle of The 
Pride of Jennico, a capital romance, has yet 
to win his way into English homes. 





Sreventu on the list comes Mr. Hewlett’s 
The Forest Lovers, and then Mr. Pemberton’s 
Kronstadt. So far, Mr. Moore’s Evelyn 
Innes does not seem to have found many 
readers, although St. Louis, Mo., votes for 
it. Mr. Capes’s Lake of Wine is also 
hanging fire, but Baltimore has discovered 
its merits. 





In last week’s Spectator was printed an 
agreeable copy of verses by a novel-reader 
tired of problems and disaster, and eager 
instead (like Darwin) for the old iePPY 
ending. Once, he begins, you could be 
sure of Eden at the end: 


** You felt a confidence assured, 

Despite her mild alarms, 

That ille soon would be allured 
By Evelina’s charms ; 

You knew Miss Austen’s fertile brain 
A —- bog f enna 

By which Anne Elliot might regain 
Her banished sailor lover.” 


That was in the old days. But now— 


‘* But now, egad! the hero wins 

The heroine half way through, 

And on the following page begins 
His triumph to undo; 

By quick degrees their fortunes fall 
To some malign conclusion, 

And so eventuate after all 
In positive confusion. 

For either Angelina, tired 
Of Edwin’s faithful heart, 

And by some newer passion fired, 


U the apple-cart ; 
Or Hawin, who seemed a saint, 
To swell the general sadness, 


Develops an ancestral taint 
Of drunkenness or madness.” 


(It is something to find in the Spectator such 
a phrase as “‘ upsets the apple-cart.”) The 
poet finishes with a plea to the novelists : 


‘* Oh, ye who sell such dismal wares, 
Let be, good Sirs, let be, 
Are there not sunlit sweet 
Whereof you hold the key, 
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Where one may for a space perchance 
orget this world’s _— er, 
And pluck bright blossoms of romance 
From each enchanted border ? ”’ 
It is an old argument, and those that 
preach art for art’s sake will scoff at it, but 
there are more who will echo the sentiments 
with some fervour. 





We have received an indignant protest 
from the author of one of the novels in- 
cluded in last week’s Fiction Guide. The 
writer’s contention is that the incomplete 
account of the novel, as it is there given, is 
unfair. We would point out again that the 
descriptions of novels to be found in the 
Fiction Guide represent merely the impres- 
sion of the books conveyed to a swift but 
trained reader. Inaccuracies may creep in, 
but the general trend and nature of the Soak 
are correctly suggested. The Acapemy, we 
might remark, is the only paper that notices 
every novel that appears in the week that 
it is published; and where the novel is 
worth it an adequate review also follows. 





Wurtz on the subject of novels and 
critics we might draw attention to the treat- 
ment of Zhe Journalist, Mr. Keary’s new 
book, by the hoariest and the youngest of 
our rivals. Says the Atheneum: ‘It is 
rare indeed to find such poetical sympathy 
with nature joined to close wo of 
character and singularly truthful dialogue ; 
but then Zhe Journalist is altogether a rare 
book.” Says Literature: “The whole story 
is an unfortunate and disappointing de- 
parture from the simpler and less pre- 
tentious style of novel in which Mr. Keary 
promised to make his mark.” 





Tue novel being a possible vehicle for 
literary criticism, discontented novelists have, 
of course, some redress. Miss Marie Corelli 
knows of this means of retaliation. Con- 
trariwise, it can also be used as a means of 
literary eulogium, as in the case of Miss 
Atherton’s Californians, just published, 
where Mr. Henry James wins a chapter of 
praise. Thus: 

“**T feel like a book agent,’ she said, trying 
not to pant, and hoping Magdaléna would go 
down to the door with her when she left. 
‘But you really must read him, ’Léna. He’s 
so fascinating: I think it’s because nothin 
ever happens, and that’s so like life. I thin 
I must always have felt Henry Jamesish, and 
it seems to me that he is singularly like Menlo 
—when Helena is not there—just jogging along 
in aristocratic seclusion punctuated by the 
epigrams of Rose and Eugene Fort. I’m sure 
Mr. James could write a novel of Menlo Park ; 
he just revels in irradiating nothing with genius. 
There! I feel so guilty, for I really do love 
Menlo—with intervals of Europe—but I’ve been 
visiting Rose, and I’m afraid I’m plagiarising 
a little; you know I’m not one bit clever. 
Only I really feel so when I read Mr. James.’ ”’ 





Mr. Frank Harnis’s interesting studies 
in Shakespeare, which have been appearing 
in the Saturday Review, will be published by 
Mr. Heinemann, under the title Zhe Man 
William Shakespeare. The same publisher 
will also issue a new volume of short stories 
by Mr. Harris. We are glad to know this. 


Elder Conklin has waited long for a suc- 
cessor. 
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Mr. Harris, by the way, brought to a 
close in last week’s Saturday Review the 
first series of his Shakespeare articles. ‘I 
shall deal next,” he says, ‘‘ with his painting 
of women, and then with his sonnets, and 
lastly with his life; but it may be that one 
or two, or perhaps all of these essays will 
be reserved for publication in book form. 
It is sufficient for me that in this first series 
of articles I have proved that Shakespeare 
revealed himself in his dramas far more 
completely than in his sonnets.” As to these 
revelations, Mr. Harris gives the sum of his 
discoveries in a table, thus : 


“This, then, is the conclusion of the first 
part of my undertaking. I have shown that 
Shakespeare has pMinted himself as the pro- 
tagonist in thirteen of his chief plays: 

In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ he is Biron. 


», ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ ,, Valentine. 

»» ‘Romeo and Juliet’ », Romeo. 

», ‘As you Like It’ »» Jaques. 

», ‘Twelfth Night’ ,, The Duke. 

» ‘Hamlet’ ,, Hamlet. 

,, ‘Measure for Measure’ ,» The Duke. 

» ‘Julius Cesar » Brutus. 

»» ‘Macbeth’ ,» Macbeth. 

» ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ » Troilus, 

» ‘Timon’ », Timon. 

», ‘Cymbeline’ ,, Posthu- 
mus. 

», ‘ The Tempest ’ » Duke 
Prospero. 


These characters can easily be separated into 
two types. The heart of the man and his poet’s 
temperament are embodied in Biron, Romeo, 
Troilus, and the Duke of ‘ Twelfth Night’; the 
intellect and character of the man are incorpor- 
ated in Valentine, Jaques, Brutus, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Posthumus, and Prospero.” 

The experiment has been a very interesting 
one. Even those who totally disagree with 
Mr. Harris’s methods and results will admit 
that. 





Avnortugr volume that it is permissible to 
associate with the Saturday Review is Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Complete Wagnerite, which 
Mr. Grant Richards will publish. Mr. Shaw 
has written this book since he severed his 
connexion with Mr. Harris’s organ—it has 
been, indeed, a task performed while 
recovering from his recent accident—but the 
well-known Saturday manner of G. B. 8. 
will be found therein. 





Tue forthcoming volume by Mrs. Meynell 
will include essays on “ Bells” and on 
“Shadows,” but it will take its title not, 
as has been announced, from these, but 
from its first paper, “‘ The Spirit of Place.” 
Some sixteen essays in all will go to make 
up the volume, which will be issued at the 
end of this month from the Bodley Head. 





Tue third volume of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
history of the firm of Blackwood, under the 
title Annals of a Publishing House, has been 
written by Mrs. Gerald Porter, the late Mr. 
John Blackwood’s daughter. The volume 
is entitled John Blackwood, and ends with 
his death in 1879. Among the names that 
occur frequently in this biography are 
those of George Eliot, the Hamleys, Bulwer 
Lytton, Hill Burton, Speke and Grant, | 





Laurence Lockhart, Lord Neaves, Aytoun, 
Mrs, Oliphant, Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. R. 





D. Blackmore, Charles Lever, Laurence 
Oliphant, Thackeray, - Kinglake, Delane, 
Anthony Trollope, and Charles Reade. 





WE make the following extracts from an 
editorial announcement, referring to the 
change of price from sixpence to threepence, 
which appears in this week’s Guardian: 


‘*Had the conductors of the Guardian been 
willing to convert it into a purely ecclesiastical 
journal it would undoubtedly have been 
possible to produce it at a lower price still. 
But to do this would have involved an altera- 
tion in the character impressed on it by its 
founders, and maintained, with varying success, 
it may be, but with no wavering of intention, 
from its first publication until now. No such 
change, therefore, will be made. Politics, 
research, scholarship, art, the criticism of 
contempo' thought and literature, will 
continue to find a place in our columns.’’ 





WE find in the entertaining ‘‘ Etchingham 
Letters,” now running in Cornhill, the 
following pleasing passage in a letter from 
Miss Elizabeth Etchingham to Sir Richard 
Etchingham : 

‘Publication brings strange shelf-fellows 
I thought as I glanced at the books in our 
bookcase this morning. Laura’s Marie Corelli, 
Edna Lyall, and then Herrick and Catullus all 
in a row. If contrast is attractive, Maeterlinck 
and Dr. Johnson, cheek by jowl, as we have 
them here, are desirable. (Dr. Johnson: ‘ Sir, 
you are a fool.’ Maeterlinck: ‘I am_ not 
happy. I am not happy.’). For myself, as 
in the long run I prefer a chime to a clash, 
a harmony to a discord, I have half a mind to 
carry Maeterlinck to Mr. Vivian presently. 
Mr. Vivian (a figure of silence, not of speech, 
to quote his wife) buys a Burne-Jones whenever 
he can get one. When Burne-Jones is on the 
wall Maeterlinck should be in the bookcase. 
Do invent a conversation between M. Maeter- 
linck and Dr. Johnson, and mention, too, what 
M. Maeterlinck would say to a Hogarth and 
Dr. Johnson to a Burne-Jones.” 


Sir Richard, we regret to say, omits the 
conversation from his reply; but perhaps he 
will attend to it next month. 





Our recent Guide-book Supplement took 
no account of the humour of English guide- 
books written abroad. That was an 
omission which we hasten to rectify by the 
following passages from a guide to Orta and 
Varallo, in which a correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette has been delving for 
nuggets. Thus: 

“The spot on which the Lake of Cusio is 
situated is one of most romantic and of the 
most delightful. It extends and winds in an 
amphitheatre fashion, crowded by high moun- 
tains and pleasant hills. The beautiful scenery 
around the cheerful banks that are reflected in 
its waves, you would call them a fruitful 
blooming garden. Lively trees intersect the 
verdure of the merry hills, on which the finest 
vegetation is seen. Neat and thickly inhabited 

illages, and vague little plains on all sides 
bespangle and beautify it.” 

By Lake of Cusio the author means Lake 
of Orta. He has, however, his own reasons 
for changing the name. Once it was called 
Usio, which was “turned into Cusio m 
consequence of one of the customary 
phenomenons of glottology of our country 
or upon the score of the very easy conglu- 
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tination of the expressions Lac-usius synco- 
ated into one only, namely into Cusius.” 
he explanation is quite simple. The 
author defends it with spirit: ‘The de- 
nomination therefore of ‘ Cusio’ at the 
Lake of Orta is no vulgar error, as writes 
Mr. De Vitt, but it is a vulgar truth, which 
besides does injure nobody.” 





Tue following interesting, and we pre- 
sume accurate, information concerning Mr. 
Kipling’s prices is taken from the British 
Weekly : 

‘‘ Perhaps no one receives such large prices 
for his work as Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He has 
contracted to write eight stories for one of the 
magazines next year, for each of which he will 
receive about £240. This is simply for the 
English serial rights of the stories. In addition 
Mr. Kipling receives payment from America, 
India, and the Colonies. This will probably 
bring up the price of the stories to about £500 
each, making £4,000 for the year. In addition 
to this, Mr. Kipling receives the royalties for 
book publication in England and America. 
This will not amount to less than about £4,000, 
so that for each story the author ultimately 
receives not less than £1,000. Whether these 
high prices will be kept up is very doubtful. 
If the cheap magazinism succeeds in injuring 
the older periodicals they cannot be maintained. 
It remains to be seen whether the public cares 
much for names, and it must be remembered 
that the papers with the largest circulation in 
this country do not depend upon names at all. 
I remember some years ago Mr. Kipling con- 
tributed one of his best pieces of work, better 
work by a great deal than he has been doing 
lately, to a monthly review. The editor in- 
formed me that not one extra copy of the 
periodical was sold.”’ 





An unknown parodist has been making 
merry with Corydon’s Bookcase, and the Sun 
has printed the result. It is good fooling, 
and we laugh as we quote it: 


‘‘ Sir,—Afore ye close yer maist interestin’ 
buikshelf correspondence aiblins ye’ll allow a 
puir scavenger tae hae his bit cheep-in. Noo, 
a’ yer lists hae been frae lairned men whae mak’ 
buiks, an’ study buiks, an’ leeve amang buiks, 
an’ hae a rael schulemaister’s ken o’ a’ the 
finest leeteratur. A’m as guid as ony o’ them ! 
for a’ that A wark twal oors every nicht 
scafyin’ the streets o’ Freuchie. A drive the 
roller-brush. As A drive a read frae the licht 
o’ a magnifyin’ lanthorn fixed ontae ma auld 
japed strae hat. When A gae oot, aye every 
nicht, A put Omar Kygahm i’ ma breestpokit 
for thae lovely lines, 

‘ Dust tae Dust, for a’ is Dust.’ 


Then A rax doun frae the chimley-piece 
‘Peter Parley’s Last Annual,’ an’ put it i’ ma 
inside pokit. Then ‘ Martin Tupper,’ an’ a wee 
‘Brownin’,’ A put i’ ma waistcoat pokit. 
‘Aristotle’ an’ Wat Pater’s ‘Marius the 
Epicuran’ i’ each o’ ma breekpokits. A hae a 
wee bag tae haud an’ tak’ wi’ me 

Rossettee’s ‘ Psalms an’ Ballads.’ 

Patmore’s ‘ Devil In the House.’ 

Kikerow’s ‘ Orisions.’ 

Markus Aurellius. 

Mattie Arnold’s ‘ Meditations in Sing-fang.’ 

David Grieve (Boucht it cheap, 2d., free 
St :key the publican! ). 

Pascal’s Home-made Thoughts. 

Maclaren’s ‘Cabbage Runt’ and Sammie 
Crockett’s ‘ Red Head.’ 

‘Blugyard The Rover,’ an’ Captain ‘ Cocka- 
lorum,’ an’ the ‘ Caned Christian.’ 





Cwdmon (in bis ain tongue). 





. Wull Morrise’s ‘Chaucer’ an’ ‘ Reynard the 
Ox. 

An’ ‘ Answers,’ alang wi’ the ‘Strand,’ an’ 
the ‘ British Weekly.’ 

A’m a cultivated. warkin’ mon o’ leeterary 
speerit. For a’ ma nightly profession A kens 
what’s guid as weel as ye dae, an’ can talk the 
tongue dry. Wull ye note? A dinna read 
Rabbie Burns, For he’s jist no proper I tell 
ye! He drank, snuffed, smokit, sweired; and 
as for—weemen! A tell ye, it wasna in Rab 
tae be a dacent body. His Hieland Mary—? 
But then ye ken, a’ Scotsman are sair hypo- 
creturs. They put on airs.”’ 





Apropos of gentle fun with correspon- 
dents, the Pall Mall Gazette is particularly 
happy in its treatment of Mr. Algernon 
Ashton, a zealous “Old Mortality” of the 
day, who makes it his disinterested business 
to see that the tombs of the illustrious are 
kept in good order and our public memorials 
are not abused. Mr. Ashton, in the course 
of his self-imposed duties, has frequently to 
write to the papers. The Pall Mall dene 
emphasises the persistency of his correspon- 
dence. ‘But, Hist! He Comes,” was the 
title chosen for one of Mr. Ashton’s letters 
a few weeks ago. And in Tuesday’s paper 
he figured under the playful heading 
‘Back from his Holiday.” 





Tue title of Mr. Barrie’s new play is 
“Two Kinds of Women.” It was written, 
as a matter of fact, before ‘The Little 
Minister. ” 





Miss Epna Lyaut, who has been rather 
seriously ill, is now again convalescent. 





Tue Life of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
by Mr. Birrell, M.P., which is published 
to-day, contains several characteristic speci- 
mens of his sketches, among them one of 
Mr. Gladstone. Special chapters are devoted 
to Sir Frank’s early life, to his Cambridge 
days, his experience at the Bar, his NSolicitor- 
Generalship, and so on; and included in the 
final section on ‘‘Characteristics and Impres- 
sions ”’ is a letter from Lord Rosebery. 





For the chastening of painful and lugu- 
brious poets, we quote the following verses 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas from the Dial : 


‘*CAPRICE OF THE MUSES. 


** Of old the Muses sat on high, 
And heard and judged the songs of [men ; 
On one they smiled, who loitered by : 
Of toiling ten, they slighted ten. 


‘They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done ; 
We Muses love a soul at rest, 
But violence and toil we shun.’ 


If men say true, the Muses now 
Have changed their ancient habitude, 
And would be served with knitted brow, 
And stress and toil each day renewed. 


So each one with the other vies, 

Of those who weave romance or song : 
‘On us, O Muse, bestow the prize, 

For we have striven well and long !’ 


And yet methinks I hear the hest 
Come murmuring down from Helicon : 
‘ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done!’ ” 





THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
AND THE SIRDAR. 


Tue war correspondents are home again, 
burnished by Soudan suns, and rheumatic 
from Soudan rains. In the absence 
of any public demonstrations such as 
those that will welcome their warrior 
comrades, we do but express the feelings of 
all pen-men when we offer them our con- 
gratulations on their home-coming after a 
singularly difficult and well-done piece of 
journalistic campaigning, carried out under 

ardships and rebuffs that might daunt the 
bravest. They have faced death, every one 
of them. They have had their casualties 
with the best of the fighting men, and have 
left, in greater proportion to their numbers 
than any other rank can show, their dead on 
the battlefield and in the hospital. 

An army does not go forth for the sake of 
the newspapers, aad battles are fought 
neither with rosewater nor with ink. All 
the same, the war correspondent has proved 
himself a man of mettle in every modern war ; 
he has fought at a pinch; he has run every 
risk ; he has at times proved an invaluable 
scout; and he has gained for officers and 
men, by his letters home, the renown that 
might have been his also were the record 
made by any hand but his own. What 
officer was so closely united as was Frank 
Power to Gordon in life? Nor were they dis- 
united in death. And to whom, but to Russell 
and Forbes and Williams, do Wolseley and 
Roberts and the rest owe the hold they 
have on the popular imagination? The 
war correspondent, whether you like him or 
not, is in simple truth the most successful 
recruiting officer of the Queen’s army. The 
very War Office rules, which exclude the 

rofession of arms from journalism, make 
it particularly beholden to the profession 
of letters. The bond has been ade- 
quately recognised in nearly all cases; and 
if the Sirdar has in any way failed in this 
obvious obligation, it is our ee duty 
to say that he comes home with one feather 
the less in his conqueror’s plumes. The 
stuff of which a war correspondent is made 
is obviously not that of the grumbler; and 
Mr. Charles Williams is too old a hand at 
campaigning to make any confusion between 
real and unreal grievances, between necessary 
hardships and those imposed by thoughtless- 
ness or by favouritism. His statement in 
the Daily Chronicle of Tuesday has therefore 
been read with general regret by his fellows 
on the press : 


“On August 27 the correspondents were 
ordered to be ready very early for the steamer, 
and all were on the unsheltered bank by half- 
past five. The steamer did not arrive until 
three p.m., and all the time the correspondents 
who went by river were exposed to the burning 
sun. 

On August 28 they reached the supply camp 
at Royan Mountain before five a.m., at whic 
hour they saw the Sirdar on the bank. Before 
they could get to speak to him and ask for a 
passage to the regular camp on the west bank 
of the river he had embarked. His steamer 
made several empty trips across, but the corre- 
spondents were not allowed to go, one officer of 
the R.E. flatly refusing them a passage. 

One night, correspondents’ tents were orde:ed 
down by sunset in the face of a big thunder- 
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storm then beginning ; so everyone got soaked. 
On another the tents were ordered down be- 
fore midnight, and again they got a foreseen 
soaking. 

September 3.—The day after the battle, when 
baggage had been at length found, corre- 
spondents could get no information or instruc- 
tion about the pitch for their tents, so put them 
up where they could. They saw the British 
division moving eastward, but headquarters 
remained. They applied for instructions, 
but got none. At last, after four p.m., a 
rumour, not an order, came that the head- 
quarters were to move at nightfall. After 
a while this was verified. The consequence 
was the new camp, un hour off, was reached 
considerably after dark, making for some of 
the correspondents, the baggage being much 
behind, the second consecutive night on the 
stony ground without proper bedding or warm 
food. 

There was no regular time for the communi- 
cation of official news. On only two occasions 
do I recollect official information being made 
generally available. The correspondent of one 
journal was, however, a member of the Intelli- 
gence Department mess, and lived in that camp. 
And the correspondent of an Agency, which 
the Sirdar and Lord Cromer had all along 
desired to be the sole medium for news, was 
systematically told of things others had to find 
out, generally, for themselves.” 


These are sample statements, a few 
of many. They indicate the ‘ roughing 
it,” borne, whether needlessly or not, by 
‘‘ Britain’s messengers”; and they afford 
grounds for consideration at the War Office. 
One thing is certain. War correspondents 
may be disbanded or boycotted, but they 
should not be dodged. 

Mr. Charles Williams has the longest 
record of any war correspondent still on 
active service, and Mr. George W. Steevens 
has the shortest. But like the just man 
who was made perfect in a little time, Mr. 
Steevens has arisen—a finished war corre- 
spondent to the manner born. Formerly 
one of Mr. Cust’s staff on the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Mr. Steevens has of late been 
retained by the Messrs. Harmsworth for one 
mission after another, and, lastly, for this 
campaign with the Sirdar. The cynic has 
become, in the process, a man of feeling; 
and the “divine dissatisfaction” of which 
Mr. Steevens was an admitted master in 
‘Occasional Notes” has yielded to the 
larger range of emotion to which wider and 
more vivid experiences have given birth. 
Mr. Steevens’s account of the Battle of 
Omdurman will be read and used by the 
Kinglakes of to-morrow ; and his summing- 
up of the Sirdar’s characteristics will not 
be thought other than a generous piece 
of writing by those familiar with the rela- 
tions of Sir Herbert Kitchener and the 
correspondents : 


*‘ Major-General Sir Horatio Herbert 
Kitchener is forty-eight years old by the 
book, but that is irrelevant. He stands several 
inches over six feet, straight as a lance, and 
looks out imperiously above most men’s heads ; 
his motions are deliberate and strong ; slender, 
but firmly knit, he seems built for tireless, 
steel-wire endurance, rather than for power or 
agility; that also is irrelevant. Steady, passion- 
less eyes shaded by decisive brows, brick-red, 
rather full cheeks, a long moustache, beneath 
which you divine an immovable mouth ; his 
face is harsh, and neither appeals for affection 
nor stirs dislike. All this is irrelevant too; 


| neither age, nor figure, nor face, nor any 
accident of person has any bearing on the 
essential Sirdar, You could imagine the 
chafacter just the same as if all the externals 
were different. He has no age but the prime 
of life, no body but one to carry his mind, no 
face but one to keep his brain behind. The 
brain and the will are the essence and the 
whole of the man—a brain perfect and a will 
so perfect in their workings that, in the face of 
extremest difficulty, they never seem to know 
what struggle is. His precision is so inhumanly 
unerring, he is more like a machine than a man. 
The man Herbert Kitchener owned the affec- 
tion of private friends in England and of old 
comrades of fifteen years’ standing; for the 
rest of the world there is no man Herbert 
Kitchener, but only the Sirdar, neither asking 
affection nor giving it. His officers and 
men are wheels in the machine; he feeds 
them enough to make them efficient, and 
works them as mercilessly as he works himself. 
And if you suppose, therefore, that the Sirdar 
is unpopular, he is not. No general is un- 
popular who always beats the enemy. Other 
enerals have been better loved; none was ever 
tter trusted. For of this one human weak- 
ness the Sirdar is believed not to have purged 
himself—ambition. He is on his promotion, a 
man who cannot afford to make a mistake. 
Homilies against ambition may be left to those 
who have failed in their own; the Sirdar’s, if 
apparently purely personal, is legitimate and 
even lofty. If in this case he be not so stiffly 
unbending to the high as he is to the low, who 
| shall blame him? He has climbed too high not 
| to take every precaution against a fall. But he 
will not fall—just yet, at any rate. So far as 
| Egypt is concerned, he is the man of destiny— 
| the man who has been preparing himself sixteen 
| — for one great “op tees For Anglo-Egypt 
/he is the Mahdi—the expected—the man who 
has sifted experience and corrected error; who 
has worked at small things and waited for 
great, marble to sit still and fire to smite, 
steadfast, cold, and inflexible; the man who 
| has cut out his human heart and made himeelf 
a machine to retake Khartum.” 


A word as to those who have not come 
back, and never will, from the war. ‘‘ Young 
gallant Howard” of the 7Z'imes has been 
praised for many things, including even 
his family’s connexion with Byron. But 
there is one phase of his gallantry to 
which attention has scarcely been called : 
he was gallant enough to be, on principle, 
a teetotaller ; and the following letter shall 
have its record here. It was written by 
his mother, the Countess of Carlisle, to the 
secretary of the North of England Temper- 
ance League : 

‘*Naworth Castle, Carlisle: September 21, 1898. 

DEAR Mr. Hayier,—I send to the e, 
with this letter, a cheque of £500 (five hundred 
pounds), to be spent during the next few years 
on special Band of Hope work, according to 
the scheme lately under the consideration of 
the committee. I give this money as a thank- 
offering, because I have the blessing of know- 
ing that my son Hubert, whom I have just lost 
in the Soudan, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
was, during his short but eventful span of life, 
faithful to the total abstinence pledge which he 
took when he was ten years old. It was in the 
Lanercost School, at a C.E.T.S. meeting, in the 
latter end of 1881, that my boy joined the 
temperance ranks. I enrolled myself after the 
meeting was over (for though a life abstainer, I 
was not pledged before). He loved the Band 
of Hope and temperance meetings, and in those 
boyish days he was a great recruiter for the 
Band of Hope force.— Yours sincerely, 

ROSALIND CARLISLE.” 











Of Henry Cross, the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who died of fever in 
the Soudan, a few words should be said. 
He went with a scholarship from Bedford 
Grammar School to Hertford College, 
Oxford, in 1884; and when he took his 
second in Moderations and his third in 
Greats everybody knew he could have been 
a more brilliant scholar if he had been a 
worse oarsman. Inthe May races of 1887, 
the Hertford boat, under Cross’s presi- 
dency, made the highest number of bumps 
ee alge and the Bodleian Library 

ad watchers on its roof all that night to 
protect it from rockets that marked the 
revelry in the little college hard by. Cross 
got his Blue as No. 5 in the University boat 
of 1888. It was not a good crew, and 
despite his great strength and his excellent 
generalship, it was easily beaten. That was 
his last year at Oxford; he went back to 
Bedford as assistant master of the Grammar 
School; and only relinquished that calling 
to go to the Soudan. His career as war 
correspondent began and ended in one 
chapter. One of his friends, writing in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, says of 
him : 


‘*His was a character which not only won 
affection by its simplicity and geniality, but 
also commanded respect by its honesty and 
earnestness of purpose. Whatever Cross took 
up you might be sure he would take up 
thoroughly. His friends may remember Henry 
Cross with grief, yet with a sad pleasure at 
having known him. For he was a man to have 
known, with something pleasantly solid abou 
his character, thoroughly straight, and typica 
of the best type of young Englishmen.” 

It would not be just to leave without a 
record the triumph of speed by which Mr. 
Bennett Burleigh managed to let the Daily 
Telegraph have important news several hours 
earlier than it reached that paper’s great 
rivals in the London press. 


THE FLAVOUR OF SENTIMENT. 
Tutornite Gautier’s “ Emaux Er Camézs.” 


Cuoose—if you would appreciate the full 
flavour of sentiment—and choose for Tasting 
Room an ancient French chateau set in a hot 
autumn landscape. For France is the birth- 
place, the home of sentiment,and autumn isthe 
most sentimental, the most French of all the 
seasons. Seat yourself on the straight-backed 
Empire couch, striped yellow, and take up 
the first volume that comes to your hand. 
Perhaps it may be Hmaux et Camées by 
Thoophile Gautier—the illustrated edition 
of 1895, with formal little headpieces and 
tail-pieces in water-colour, fans alternated 
with bulrushes, and peacock’s-feathers with 
flowers. They remind you in sentiment of 
the garlands set at regular intervals in the 
darker panels of the wall-paper: they re- 
mind you in colour of the toy-like landscape 
outside—the wispy poplars, blue-green as 
the paint of a child’s paint-box—the house- 
roofs of red with their too great infusion 
of crimson lake. A like sentiment, a like 
unreality, become apparent in the verse as 
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you glance idly over the pages; the very 
thinnest vein of feeling is made to animate a 
whole gallery of conceits, at once gracious 
and extravagant. Impossible images hurtle 
in vague confusion, brittle and op ished as 
thin-spun glass. They are edged, and they 
shine, these flimsy constructions—built, not 
out of the tissue of fancy, but out of the 
spangled gauze of sentiment. Set against a 
background of strenuous London prose—the 
sombre stress of the great city—the more 
exaggerated of the conceits would appear 
like airy abortions, transparent and absurd ; 
but in this vacant atmosphere charged with 
an idle playfulness, a spurious melancholy, 
the remoteness of the metaphors seems only 
an additional charm. Take, for instance, 
the gracious little poem, ‘‘Odelette Anacréon- 
tique,” which compares the love cf a young 
girl to a restless dove, a winged thing, 
terrified at the least noise, that flies away if 
pursued : 


‘* Muet comme |’Hermés de marbre, 
Sous la charmille pose-toi ; 
Tu verras bientot de son arbre 
L’oiseau descendre sans effroi. 
Tes tempes sentiront prés d’elles, 
Avec des souffles de fraicheur, 
Une palpitation d’ailes 
Dans un tourbillon de blancheur.”’ 
This, in its way, is quite delightful; it is 
sentiment at its best, the delicate perfume 
of feeling enclosed in a slight and lovely 
form. But once the invisible boundary of 
restraint is overstepped, we find ourselves in 
the region of grotesque conceits, and even 
our own metaphysical poets have never gone 
farther afield than this French sentimentalist 
in their search for similes : 


‘* Pourtant, sur ta bouche vermeille, 
Fleur s’ouvrant et se renfermant, 
Le rire, intelligente abeille, 
Se pose a chaque trait charmant.” 
Or analyse this equally ridiculous com- 
parison : 
‘*T/ivoire, ot: ses mains onts des ailes, 
Et, comme des papillons blancs, 
Sur la pointe des notes fréles 
Suspendent leurs baisers tremblants.”’ 


It is alike the sense of strain and the 
absence of appropriateness that offends 
in such comparisons. We forgive some 
poets their daring conceits, because 
they seem the spontaneous outburst in- 
cident on chaotic creation. But these 
artificial extravagances can make no excuse 
of dazzling force; they are small, self- 
conscious, laboured; they gild refined gold 
with Judson’s, and paint the lily with 
Aspinall’s Enamel. 

A thickening of paint, a trail of brush, is 
specially sensible in the ‘‘Symphonie en 
Blane Majeur,” a series of -variations on 
Spenser’s) much-condemned description of 

na: 


** Upon a lowly ass more white than snow, 
Yet she much whiter.” 


These exercises in colour have been 
attempted by English poets with varying 
degrees of success. We all recall Adding- 
ton Symonds’s excursions, Jn the Key of 
Blue, Mr. Robert Bridges’ pretty poem on 
Spring-whiteness, and Christina Kossetti’s 


delicate designs in gold. Beside the least 
adequate of these, how coarse, how material 
appears the sentiment of Théophile Gautier’s 
verses : 


‘* Son sein, neige moulée en globe 
Contre les camélias blancs 
Et le blanc satin de sa robe 
Soutient des combats ingolents. 


Dans ces grandes batailles blanches 
Satins et fleurs ont le dessous, 

Et, sans demander leur revanche 
Jaunissent comme les jaloux.” 


There are, however, some really fine expres- 
sions in this same poem, as, for instance : 


‘* Le marbre blanc, chair froide et pale 
Ou vivent les divinités.”’ 


Why should there seem a necessary con- 
nexion between the sentimental and the 
material? In England, the sentimental 
has given way to something more sane 
and more robust. In France, however, 
the sentimental still holds its place as 
queen, though its jurisdiction is limited to 
the restricted field occupied by French 
fiction, and devoted entirely to the question 
of sex. Thus Théophile Gautier, who is 
almost idyllic, in his poem “ Aune Robe 
Rose,” translates Shakespeare’s ‘‘O, that I 
were a glove upon that hand!” into: 


‘* Et ses plis roses sont les lévres 
De mes désirs inapaisés, 
Mettant au corps dont tu les sévres 
Une tunique de baisers.” 


Nor in his “ Fantasies d’Hiver” can he 
watch the marks of footsteps in the snow 
without fancying that they may serve as a 
guide to ‘‘?époux morose.” 

After all, sentiment requires a strong 
infusion of healthy feeling to make it 
palatable. Too often it is the poisonous 
exhalation of diseased emotion; the sickly 
glimmer hovering above decay. This sickli- 
ness of sentiment is so generally recognised 
in England that it has given a current 
word to the language; nor can it be better 
illustrated than by reference to Théophile 
Gautier’s constant allusions to tears, which 
he makes the theme of innumerable con- 
ceits, and the excuse for varied self-com- 
placency. Here is a somewhat extravagant 
example : 


‘* Et comme mon coeur, comme la voiite 
Dont l’eau pleure dans un bassin, 
Laisse tomber goutte par goutte, 
Ses larmes rouges dans mon sein.” 


And what shall we say of the poet who 
glories in the confession that he treasures 
up a little bit of paper on which a tear has 
fallen, a tear, be it noted, caused by the 
reading of his own verses ? 

..» “Je garde, empreinte adorée 

Une larme sur un papier. 

Pure rosée, unique goutte, 


D’un ciel d’azur tombée un jour, 
Joyau sans prix, perle dissoute 
99 


ans la coupe de mon amour ! 
This reveals a somewhat startling kinshi 
between our French poet and the senti- 





mental old woman who preserved among 
her most revered possessions the lump of | 





mud that ‘‘ came off a ’earse-wheel.”’ 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


EADERS of the Acapzmy will remem- 
ber that a short time ago there was 
considerable discussion as to the effect of the 
enormous increase of — magazines on 
the sale of books. Mr. Bryce, at the Book- 
sellers’ Dinner, took a gloomy view of the 
situation, and cheap books were suggested 
as the best remedy for the depressed 
condition of the bookselling trade. At 
the time we dealt at some length with 
the points raised, and tried to show 
that, so far from having a bad effect on the 
sale of books, the increase in popular 
periodicals added greatly to the number of 
persons who took an interest in reading, who 
would in time take an interest in literature. 
Publishers are fostering this new taste 
for reading by issuing cheap copyright 
books at the price of the popular maga- 
zine. The following list shows with what 
rapidity the new idea has been taken up, 
and what success has attended its develop- 
ment : 


Maomititan & Co. 


Robbery Under Arms. 

The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. 

Mr. Isaacs. 

Kirsteen. 

The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. (Yonge.) 
A Roman Singer. 


Cuatro & Winpvs. 


Under Two Flags. 

By Proxy. 

Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone. 
The Cloister and tie Hearth. 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

The Deemster. 

Antonina. 

The Moonstone. 

Woman in White. 

Motha. 

Hard Cash. 


Sampson Low & Co. 


Lorna Doone. 

The Wreck of the ** Grosvenor.” 

A Daughter of Heth. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. (Russell.) 
A Princess of Thule. 

An Ocean Free Lance. 

Macleod of Dare. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. 

In Silk Attire. 

A Sea Queen. 

The Frozen Pirate. 

The Emigrant Ship. 

Jack Archer, (Henty.) 

With Axe and Rifle. (Kingston.) 

Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp. 


Cassett & Co. 


Kidnapped. 

Treasure Island. 

King Solomon’s Mines. 
Dead Man’s Rock. 
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Wituiam Briackwoop & Sons. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 


Hurst & BLackerr. 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce, 
further, for immediate publication, sixpenny 
editions of Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking- Glass. 


All the above-named books are issued 
at sixpence, and it will be seen that 
with few exceptions all are books which 
in a more expensive form have sold 
largely and are still selling. The issue of 
these novels at a low price has stimulated 
rather than decreased the sale of the higher 
priced editions. Many readers who have en- 
joyed reading one of these books are anxious 
to possess it in a more permanent form. 
The issue of cheap books has, however, 
been fraught with somewhat serious con- 
sequences to the genuine bookseller, who to 
his many competitors must now add the 
newsagent. Tlecasheu! the country the 
newsagents are selling these sixpenny 
editions in large numbers. The price to 
them is practically that of the sixpenny 
magazine—4s. 3d. per dozen of thirteen, 
with a five per cent. discount for cash on 
large numbers. One firm charge a hundred 
copies at 30s. Of course the bookseller 
buys on the same terms, but his office 
expenses are usually heavier than those of 
the newsagent, who, it must be remembered, 
has a far greater number of customers. 

It is quite clear that a large section of the 
public is ready and waiting for good reading 
at a cheap rate. It now remains for some 
popular novelist to issue his next book, in 
the first instance, at a shilling, or even at 
sixpence. We believe that Mr. Hall Caine 
seriously contemplated such a step in the 
caso of The Christian; and rumour has it 
that his next novel, 7e Drunkard, will be 
presented to the public either in shilling 
parts or ata nel, wo rice. 

In connexion with these issues of cheap 
standard fiction, it is interesting to note the 
experiment which has just been tried at the 
Hackford-road Board School, Brixton, where 
free readings were given from Pickwick. 








DRAMA. 


MRS. KENDAL: AN APPRECIATION, 


FTXHE art of pure comedy is not dead in 

the London theatres, though it has 
for some time remained sadly in abeyance. 
Almost its solitary representative has been 
Mr. Wyndham; and just as we begin to 
wonder whether one swallow can, in truth, 
make a summer, Mrs. Kendal, with her 
delightful gifts as a comedy actress, crops 
up, by the hazards of touring, at the St. 
James’s Theatre. Mrs. Kendal is very 
welcome. So long as she and Mr. Wyndham 
are here to uphold it, the comedy of the 
English stage has nothing to fear from 
comparison with that of any other country. 
In their respective walks they touch the 





high-water mark of their art. That Mrs. 
Kendal should not have been able to a 
her social polemics distinct from her wor 

as an actress is a thousand pities. She has 
the reputation of being a good hater, and 


certain it is that she possesses in a rare 


degree the art of stirring up enmities which 
blind those who ought to be her best friends 
to her surpassing merits as an actress. It 
would otherwise be difficult to explain 
the fact that she should have relinquished 
the St. James’s Theatre years ago, and like 
the Chemineau have taken to the highway, or 
in the jargon of the profession, ‘‘ the road.” 
At all events, it need not be doubted that 
the public will gladly forgive Mrs. Kendal 
her pretensions to being the Mrs. Grundy 
of the drama, and the critics her theory as 
to the bribing capacity of two penn’orth of 
gin, in consideration of such an exquisite 
performance as that she gives at the St. 
James’s in the title part of ‘‘ The Elder Miss 
Blossom.” This is an actor-made play, the 
handiwork of two well-known comedians, 
Mr. Ernest Hendrie and Mr. Metcalfe Wood, 
and possesses in a marked degree /es défauts de 
ses qualités, The actor-author, as a rule, 
concerns himself little with the probabilities 
or requirements of real life. He lives in a 
world of stage convention, which he adapts 
without scruple to the story in hand. 





Tuvus the motive of “The Elder Miss 
Blossom” is with difficulty to be accepted 
on the score of plausibility. A middle-aged 
Colonial explorer leaves England on a 
mission which is likely to keep him away 
for years. Before he goes he has been 
indulging in a little flirtation with the 
daughter of an old friend, a Miss Sophia 
Blossom. It can hardly have been more 
than flirtation. Indeed, our audacious 
traveller does not even know the young 
lady’s Christian name; but from the fact of 
her carrying a handkerchief embroidered 
with the name of ‘ Dorothy” he infers it 
to be Dorothy, and to ‘‘Miss Dorothy 
Blossom” accordingly, on his departure, he 
addresses a declaration of marriage. A 
surprisingly loose method, it will be owned, 
of conducting one’s love affairs! But this 
is only the first of the very considerable 
drafts that the authors make upon our 
credulity. The extremely rash love-letter 
has to be accepted by the person to whom 
it is addressed. Miss Dorothy Blossom is 
the elderly maiden aunt of the young lady 
who had inspired the explorer’s affection— 
a mature spinster of, well, let us say, Mrs. 
Kendal’s age, since it is she who plays this 
character virtually in proprid persona. How 
comes the elder Miss Blossom to accept as 
hers a missive intended for her niece? 
This further concession the author claims 
on the general und, apparently, that 
spinsterhood at all ages is an extremely 
susceptible condition, and more specifically 
that the traveller had rather tenderly talked 
to the elder Miss Blossom of the Lamarckian 
theory one night in the conservatory, if he 
had not actually squeezed her hand. Since 
Mr. Pickwick’s compromising missive, 
‘Chops and tomato sauce,” there has surely 
never been a more slender ground than this 
for a supposed declaration of marriage. To 
such a degree of tenuity do the actor-authors 





feel justified in reducing the probability of 
their story. The effect they strive after 
is comprehensible enough. Our African 
traveller sails away under the impression 
that he has made an offer of marriage to a 
young girl, whereas it has fallen into the 
hands of her maiden aunt. What is more, 
it has been accepted by the latter. He had 
requested a reply to be sent to him at 
Brindisi, and the elder Miss Blossom, 
whose handwriting our bold adventurer 
is supposed not to know, has risen 
to the occasion with a sedate and demure 
affirmative. So that eventually we are 
led up to the prime situation of the 
drama, where the traveller, returning to 
London after three years’ absence to claim, 
as he supposes, the hand of his youthful 
bride, is dismayed to find the virgin arms of 
her elderly aunt opening to receivehim. It 
is a forcible situation, and even a conceiv- 
able one. But what a prodigious mass of 
assumption is involved in its presentation ! 





Nor have we yet exhausted the postulates 
of the case, since we are asked further to 
suppose, by way of adding piquancy to the 
situation, that the forthcoming marriage of 
the elder Miss Blossom is become a matter 
of public notoriety, that the date of it is 
fixed, and that the wedding presents have 
begun to flow in before even the supposed 
bridegroom has landed in England after 
his three years’ absence. Amazing, truly ! 
Strange to say, nevertheless, the situation 
is not on the stage as unacceptable 
as it looks in this analysis, the fact 
being that with all its reputed venera- 
tion for realism, the public possesses a power 
of make-believe, a swallow for the marvel- 
lous and the seemingly impossible, that 
sticks at nothing, though it may require 
actor-authors like Messrs. Hendrie and 
Metcalfe Wood (or Shakespeare) to gauge 
its full extent. 





On the stage, above all places, the end 
justifies the means, and all the postulates of 
the play being granted, Mrs. Kendal gives 
us a very fine and touching embodiment 
of the mature spinster who has waited 
so long for the love that never seemed 
coming, of the tender flower already wither- 
ing on its stalk that inappreciative man has 
so persistently passed by. Was there ever 
so lovable a maiden aunt as this elder Miss 
Blossom? The cynic may be permitted to 
doubt it, since prolonged spinsterhood is not 
usually deemed favourable to the develop- 
ment of the womanly virtues. But to the 
sublimation of the maiden aunt Mrs. 
Kendal devotes all the resources of her art, 
with the result that she evolves a being, 


almost 
. . . too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


What delicacy, what subtlety of art, is 
displayed in this impersonation! For many 
_ the London stage has seen nothing 
ike it; and it may be doubted whether 
Mme. Réjane or any contemporary French 
actress—Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s personality 
naturally excludes her from the comparison 
—could approach the ideal which Mrs. 
Kendal so happily realises. The develop- 
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ment of the character upon such lines is 
essential to the authors’ idea. It is intended 
to give poignancy to the cruel disillusion- 
ment which awaits the elder Miss Blossom 
when her “9 gems lover comes home. That 
so exquisitely good and sensible a woman 
should have brought herself into such a 
ridiculous impasse is, of course, no small 
difficulty in the cynic’s way; but that is 
another story. Purely theatrical as it is, 
the situation is an undeniably effective one 
with the general public. And the elder 
Miss Blossom is just as sweet in her ad- 
versity as in her f meh girlish glee. What 
gifts enable Mrs. Kendal to produce this 
effect? Voice, above all. The voix dor 
is the actress’s most potent weapon — 
witness Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, Mme. 
Réjane, Miss Ada Rehan, Mme. Duse, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Charm is impossible 
without it, and this is why our younger 
actresses, including Miss Olga Nethersole 
and Miss Evelyn Millard, strive as they 
may, will never attain the plane of their 
gifted elders above named. To this august 
group Mrs. Kendal, by virtue of her voice, 
belongs. In addition may be noted her 
sensibility, her faculty of adjusting means 
to an end, her sense of humour, instructive 
qualities, too, that no school of dramatic 
art can be trusted to supply, and all 
exquisitely combined and harmonised for 
the spectators’ undoing. Nothing less than 
Mrs. Kendal’s art, let me add, is needed to 
render the dénouement of the play tolerable. 

If we were not in playland the ending 
would be obvious enough. The misunder- 
standing would be a grievous shock to all 
concerned, to the supposed bridegroom even 
more than to the supposed bride, since he 
discovers the younger lady who had 
been the object of his dreams engaged to 
a golf-playing curate. But after mutual 
explanations and apologies they would 
have separated, and Time would have 
set to work to heal their wounds. Instead 
of this we have the révirement dear to 
the artificial playwright. The attrac- 
tions of the elder Miss Blossom exercise 
their effect upon the decidedly inflammable 
explorer; the wedding bells that had 
begun to ring are rung for good, and the 
premature wedding presents fulfil, after all, 
their intended purpose. Primarily this is a 
play for Mrs. Kendall, who shows her good 
sense by selecting or ordering parts adapted 
to the maturer phase of her talent; but it 
would be unfair to overlook the excellent 
work of Mr. Kendall, as the consoler of the 
sainted Miss Blossom. Perhaps he has all 
his life been a little overshadowed by his 
wife, always been too much /e mari d 
madame ; but one is bound to recognise that 
Mr. Kendal has developed a very fine, ripe 
comedy manner which is seen at its best in 
this play. Naturally a youthful love affair 
runs side by side with the mature one, 
which is the proper theme of the play, and 
in their treatment of this, aided by the 
juvenile members of the company, the actor- 
authors show many happy touches. Its 
faults notwithstanding—and, after all, they 
are chiefly those of the ‘“‘ made” play—one 
would be glad to see more pieces of “ the 
Elder Miss Blossom ” type, 

J. F.N. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*RODEN’S CORNER.” 


Sir,—Apropos of the notice of Mr. Merri- 
man’s new book in the recent issue of the 
Acavemy, I should like to call your attention 
to what appears to me to be a rather inex- 
plicable blunder, which, however, appears 
to have escaped the notice of your reviewer. 

In the course of an attempt on the life of 
the hero, Van Holzen locks him in the office 
of the malgamite factory, having previousl 
placed in the room a vessel from which 
carbonic acid gas is being evolved with a 
rather extraordinary rapidity. 

The hero is soon overcome by the gas 
and falls down, and, according to Mr. 
Merriman’s account, in so falling gets into 
the purer air at the bottom of the room, and 
regains sufficient consciousness to drag him- 
self to the door. Revived by the fresh air 
entering under the door, and spurred on by 
the thought that the gas is rapidly filling 
the upper part of the room and descending 
upon him, he makes a mighty effort and 
bursts the door from its hinges. 

This is all very interesting and exciting, 
but, unfortunately, it appears to me totally 
incorrect in theory. Carbonic acid gas is 
considerably heavier than air. On leaving 
the vessel it would have poured over the 
side and would have spread itself over the 
floor of the office. Cornish would have been 
almost unaware of its presence in the room 
until this layer of gas had become sufficiently 
deep to reach his head, when, if he had 
fallen, he would certainly have never 
regained consciousness. 

may, of course, have read the account 
incorrectly, and am open to correction, but 
it certainly appears to me a curious mistake. 
—I am, &c., E. G. H. 





“LYRA~ NICOTIANA.” 


Sir,—There is one point in your re- 
viewer’s notice of the above book to which, 
with your permission, I should like to take 
exception. He complains of the number of 
poems left anonymous, more especially of 
those which appear above the names of the 
journals in which they originally appeared, 
and suggests that this not very desirable 
state of things is due to my negligence. 
May I remark, in self-defence, that I spared 
neither patience nor postage stamps in 
endeavouring to find out the authorship of 
everything in the anthology? In the case 
of the newspaper poems in question, the 
respective editors were unable, either for 
reasons of etiquette, or—more frequently— 
because no record of the author’s name 
remained, to supply me with the informa- 
tion I required. regret this as much as 
your reviewer, and if any of the unknown 
authors come forward and claim their 
paternal rights, I shall be delighted to in- 
sert their names in a second edition, if one 
be called for. 

I have only to add that two lines are not 
dropped out on p. 125, and that your 
reviewer is in error in spelling my name 
throughout ‘‘ Hutchinson.”—I am, &c., 

Wituam G. Hurcnison. 

London : Sept. 28. 





‘* MAOBETH,” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Srr,—The critics have given their verdict 
on the new Mac beth and his Queen. May 
I, as a humble student of contemporary 
acting, be permutted to ask a question or 
two of Mr. Robertson and Mrs. Campbell ? 
I will endeavour to be brief. 

First of all, how does Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son defend his habit of pronouncing the 
word ‘‘my”’ as “‘me” when he is speaking 
Shakespearian blank verse? The practice 
of so pronouncing it prevails, [ am 
aware, among music-hall ballad singers, 
but I should like to know how an artist 
of Mr. Robertson’s calibre can permit 
himself to indulge in it. It is, parhaps, 
easier to say “me” than “my.” Some 
people find it easier to say ‘’im” than 
“him.” But that is not a reason why a 
great tragic actor should condescend to a 
vulgarism. 

In the next place, I would fain inquire 
how Mr. Robertson (whose performance, as 
a whole, I cordially admire) defends his 
delivery of Macbeth’s great speech in the 
fifth act, beginning ‘‘ She should have died 
hereafter ”’—one of the great speeches of 
all dramatic literature. Mr. Robertson 
delivers this standing up, and with a slight 
unsteadiness about the knees, prefacing its 
utterance with a gulp or two pod a stagger. 
This is absurd. Macbeth has just learnt 
that his wife is dead. The blow stuns him 
so completely that not a word of lament 
passes his lips: only a poor line and a half 
of vague regret, followed by a tremendous 
indictment of the vanity of human life. 
Now, sir, when a crushing blow such as this 
announcement of a wife’s death to a lonely, 
friendless man is struck, the first thing he will 
do is not to stand up but to sit down. He 
requires support both physically and morally. 
If he is sitting when the announcement is 
made, he will not even start from his chair 
(for the death was not po ae The 
very last thing he will do will be to rise and 
— elaborately about the room. Nor 
will he attempt any rhetorical flourishes, 
any tricks of vocalisation in 5 er | the 
despair he feels. This man has got far 
beyond tears and gulps. So he will sit 
hopelessly in his chair, looking with hollow 
eyes into vacancy while he — in the 
low, even expressionless, tone of utter bitter- 
ness, those famous lines on the Nothingness 
of Things : 

‘« To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. ut, out, brief 

candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 

There is too much staggering, also, in Mr. 
Robertson’s ‘‘dagger” speech in Act II. 
Dignity is of the first.importance in tragedy. 
tly, I would ask Mrs. Campbell, most 
of whose impersonation I also cordiall 
admire, why she remains always at the hi 4 
tragic pitch as Lady Macbeth, thereby 
leaving no room for contrast. It is absurd 
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to welcome Duncan with the fierce accentua- 
tion of an obvious murderess, or to read the 
plain prose of her husband’s letter as if she 
were speaking impassioned blank verse. 
If she would give a lighter, more colloquial 
touch to these and similar passages (as 
Mlle. Duse would do) her moments of inten- 
sity would treble their effect. Her Juliet 
was spoiled by the same absence of light 
and shade.—I am, &c., 
Sr. Joun Hani, 


AFTER CORYDON’S RETURN. 


’ 


Sir,—Now that ‘ Corydon’s Library ”’ is 
closed for the season, and one can look 
leisurely over the list of volumes which 
have entertained the sojourners in the 
country, it is interesting to collate the titles 
and see which books have been most 
favoured, and to compare and contrast their 
characteristics. There has not been much 
variety of taste indicated, and the readers 
have run very much on the same lines. 
This may be partly owing to the restriction 
which twenty volumes impose. 

There is, however, one characteristic of 
the lists which will strike some observers— 
viz., the almost entire absence of what one 
may call devotional reading. One would 
think that, as the Corydon of old had the 
gods very near him, the children of the All 
Father, with their better knowledge of those 
wonderful works among which they have 
been dwelling, would seek some help to the 
expression of their devout feelings and 
thankful adoration, in their reading. 

There has been a total of 152 books on 
the lists, and among these three only can be 
fairly placed under this head. Three parts 
go to make up our nature—body, soul, and 
spirit ; two of these are fed by books, and it 
seems remarkable that, in a ) te when every 
effort is made to develope all the powers of 
the mind, one side of the perfect man should 
have been so entirely ignored, in a repre- 
sentative pronouncement such as we have 
had in the lists appearing in the AcapEmy. 

It might fairly have been expected, ¢.., 
that some of the contributors would have 
included the life and teaching of the In- 
spirer of all wholesome literature, and have 
set down the Four Gospels in their lists ; or 
that Z'he Imitation of Christ, The Christian 
Year, or other volumes of our higher 
religious poetry, might have been in evi- 
dence. 

Some of Kingsley’s sermons, and of Hugh 
Macmillan’s books on nature, too, would 
have been at least appropriate. 

To be dictatorial in a matter which is so 
essentially one of liberty and personal feel- 
ing would be presumptuous and offensive, but 
it seems quite reasonable to point out this 
singular lack of the religious fi mn which 
one would naturally expect to find present 
under circumstances and surroundings which 
lift up the mind and dispose it to reverence, 
if not to adoration.—I am, &c., 

Extior Srock. 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
. “Tie Town TRAVELLER.” 


Ir was given out that Mr. Gissing’s new 
novel would deal with the ‘‘ mirthful ” side 
of suburban life; and the critics were 
evidently prepared to let the bygones of 
Mr. Gissing’s pessimism be bygones. In 
this genial mood they remain after reading 
The Town Traveller. Says the Spectator : 


‘*We had long ago given up Mr. George 
Gissing as an incorrigible pessimist, but the 
unexpected has happened, and in The Town 
T'raveller he has not only given us a story with 
a happy ending, but one which is in the main 
suffu with cheerfulness and occasionally 
mounts to the plane of positive hilarity. Into 
the causes of this momentous deviation we do 
not propose to enter, beyond hazarding the 
surmise that Mr. Gissing’s recent sympathetic 
study of Dickens may have contributed to his 
conversion. There is, we should explain at 
once, nothing revolutionary about his method 
of procedure. Mr. Gissing remains in this, as 
in his previous novels, the interpreter of middle- 
class life, . . . The difference lies in this, that, 
whereas hitherto Mr. Gissing has relentlessly 
insisted on the meannesses and misery of the 
middle-class world, he has here illustrated their 
opportunities and capacity for enjoying them- 
selves. . . . On the whole, the book is so 
successful an experiment that we hope Mr. 
Gissing may be encouraged to persevere. It 
now remains for him to adopt the more im- 
pressive, as well as more artistic, course of 
giving us both sides of the medal in the same 
work,” 


The Globe critic thinks that the term 
‘‘mirthful” could be applied only relatively— 
1.¢., in comparison with Mr. Gissing’s earlier 





stories. He also writes : 


“The sketches of character in this volume 
are all vulgarly lifelike ; and the plot, barring 
the competition incident, a itself with 
consistency. It is a little difficult to see what 
was the game of the professional detective in 
his first appearances, and, indeed, the amateur 
Gammon would seem to be the better man. 
The story is quite entertaining enough for the 
ordinary reader, and, if less searching than 
usual, is much more pleasant, and may be 
heartily commended.” 


The Atheneum thinks that 


‘*Mr. Gissing’s novel will in no way detract 
from the position he has achieved as a writer. 
The Town Traveller bears characteristics similar 
to those of his previous works. It is thorough, 
and it does not contain a passage that shows 
scamped or careless work. So much is this the 
case that several chapters are well above the 
average of the book itself, and some of its 
scenes are better than the play as a whole... . 
There is a double source of interest in the plot, 
one portion of which depends on the pro- 
gramme-distributor’s choice in marriage, and 
the other portion on the identity of a drunken 
and bigamous peer who has deserted one, if not 
two, families. Both themes are well handled, 
taken independently ; but the writer is at some 
pains to make them coalesce, and in this respect 
it hardly appears that his work has met with 
the same measure of success noticeable in 
several of his previously published volumes. 
It is only, however, to the more critical of 
his readers that any such objection will be 
apparent. The book is interesting without 
being exciting, mainly by reason of a clever 
analysis of character, and the constant illustra- 
tion of character by word and action. The 





| selfishness of human motive is rendered as 





apparent as possible, and there is little in the 
book to the advantage of anyone concerned. 
It contains, we may add, nothing that can 
offend tender susceptibilities.” 


The critic of Literature does not admit 
that both the themes in the story are “ well 
handled.” He says: 


‘“‘ There are some things about both plot and 
writing that seem to us feeble compared with 
the general standard of Mr. Gissing’s works. 
The rather vague business of the missing uncle, 
who is a peer of the realm and an extremely 
dubious individual, seems to have little place 
in the story. He certainly shows up the excel- 
lence of . Clover’s character, and gives rise 
to the delightfully natural scene of naive 
snobbery which throws Polly and the traveller 
into one another’s arms. But this kind of 
thing is not in Mr, Gissing’s vein, and hardly 
mixes well with the tone of his book. The 
humour, too, is a trifle forced now and then. 
For instance: ‘How gladly would he perish, 
knowing that she would come to lay artificial 
flowers upon his grave, and to the end of her 
life see that the letters on his tombstone were 
kept legible !’” 

This critic’s remarks on the character of 
Polly Sparkes are interesting enough to 
quote : 

“Polly Sparkes is of the type that Mr. 
Gissing can draw mercilessly—a type that has, 
as it were, bitten into his imagination with its 
acid. She is young and pretty, and so not the 
counterpart of the bitter-tongued hag that 
destroys the joy in a man’s life; but she only 
needs time to develop into it all. She is vul- 
garian from head to foot, niggardly of soul, 
mercenary, unintellectual, but full of street-arab 
sharpness. Yet she is not detestable. Author 
and reader relent towards her more than once. 
She is natural, poor Polly Sparkes, and very 
much alive, and there is no disliking her. 
Perhaps it is because she has a mass of auburn 
hair, white teeth, and a ‘warm-coloured’ face. 
Certain it is that we are rather glad than not 
when the coy town traveller at length falls a 
victim to her charms. And when, at still 
greater length, he marries the china-shop 
widow, and Polly takes the feeble Mr. Parish 
on the strength of his lottery prize-money, we 
cannot feel any serious disgust at her behaviour. 
She will make Parish miserable ; a sequel would 
show her to us in an odious light. But at 
present she is soft and ‘ warm-coloured,’ and 
young, and her creator has not drawn her 
viciously enough to mar the unwontedly genial 
effect of his book.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette critic reviews the 
story quite in its own “ mirthful” spirit, re- 
marking that its period can be fixed by the 
a a of the refrain, ‘‘Come where the 

ooze is Cheaper.” 


‘The story, thank goodness! seems to have 
absolutely no ‘ purpose.’ It has also no hero; 
even the flawless Minnie is so seldom and 
sketchily glanced at that one doesn’t mind her. 
Nor has it a villain; Greenacre, though sus- 
picion of blackmail attaches to him, hardly 
counts, and poor ‘ Mr. Clover,’ reprehensible 
as he is, is rather the sort of man that one 
pities as a mistake of Nature’s. But there 
are two good characters—Mr. Gammon, the 
traveller, light-hearted, smart, and very 
London-like, and little Mr. Parish, the sub- 
limely commonplace, timid, ’igh-’atted clerk ; 
and one brilliant one. The combination of 
virtue, ‘ high colour, finely developed bust and 
freedom of pose,’ bad temper, greediness, 
honesty, absence of false modesty, and utter 
Londonliness in Polly Sparkes, is a splendid 
bit of work. A book which contains Polly, 
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the glorious row in the lodging-house, and such 
a brisk plot, moving so smartly, lightly, and 
easily, will not detract from Mr. Gissing’s 
reputation.” 


To the Scotsman’s critic Mr. Gissing’s story 
is merely ‘‘a very curious and rather amusing 
story about a number of odd characters in 
London. It is by no means an 
exciting novel, but it is light, amusing, and 
clever.’ 


Lastly, the Daily Mail’s criticism stands 
somewhat alone : 


‘‘ Personally, we prefer Mr. George Gissing 
in his more serious work, This present story 
partakes too much of extravaganza for our 
taste. Still, it is undoubtedly amusing. It 
is interesting, too, to read between the lines 
that Mr. Gissing’s investigations in low social 
spheres have left him with scant liking for the 
mob.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Week eEenpiInG Tuurspay, Sepr. 29. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS. By J. 
B. Johnson, M.A. Skeffington. 5s. 


SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION. By the Rev. 
Llewelyn Davies. Macmillan. 6s. 


LIVES OF THE ELIZABETHAN BIsHops. By 
the Rev. F. O. White. Skeffington. 
10s. 6d. 


A Book or Devotions. Compiled by J. W. 
Stainbridge. Methuen. 2s. 


LESSONS FROM THE Cross. By the Bishop of 
London. Nisbet. 2s, 6d. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 
First Marquis OF HALirax. By H. C. 
Foxcroft. 2 vols. Longmans & Co. 36s. 


CATHERINE SrorzaA. By Count Pasolini. 
Heinemann. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

RAMA: PokME DRAMATIQUE. By Paul Vérola. 
Bibliotheque Artistique et Littéraire (Paris). 

Tuk Dgap Puaner. By J. M. Slimmon. 
Simpkin Marshall. 


Fasti: OccasionaAL Sonnets. By L. G. 
Sarjant. Bemrose & Sons. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


TrrRAH : 1897-98. By Col. H. D. Hutchinson. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


GRANT ALLEN’s HISTORICAL GUIDES: VENICE. 
Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Rewicio Mepict. By Sir Thomas Brown. G. 
Bell & Sons. 


EoTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. G. Bell & Sons. 


EDUCATIONAL AND TEXT BOOKS. 


A DIALOGUE on Morar Epvcation. By F. 
H. Matthews, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL QUANTITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. By H. P. Highton, M.A. 
Rivington. 3s. 6d. 

Notes oN BrowutFr. By Thomas Arnold, 
M.A. Longmans. 3s. 6d 


FRENcH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Ladislaw Soleil. Kegan Paul. 


An ILiustraTeD ScHoon. Grocrapny. By 
A. J. Herbertson. Edward Arnold. 





THE AUTUMN SEASON. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


E continue this week our selections 

from the Autumn Lists of various 

publishing firms. In most cases these lists 

are so long that we have been compelled to 
reduce them. 


Messrs. Witt1AmM Biackwoop & Son’s. 


Annals of a Publishing House: Vol. III, 
John Blackwood, by his Daughter, Mrs. 
Gerald Porter.—A History of Scotland from 
the Roman Occupation, by Andrew Lang.— 
With Kitchener to Khartum, by G. W. 
Steevens.— Zhe Shuttle of an Empire’s Loom, 
by Harry Vandervell.—Jn the Niger Country, 
by Harold Bindloss.—John Splendid, the Tale 
of a Poor Gentleman and the Little Wars of 
Lorn, by Neil Munro.—Windyhaugh, by 
Graham Travers. — Zhe Jmpediment, by 
Dorothea Gerard.—Mr. and Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson, by May Sinclair.—ZHolland and the 
Hollanders, by D. 8. Meldrum.— Essays on 
Nature and Culture, by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie.— Books and Culture, by the same 
Author. — Periods of European Literature, 
edited by Prof. Saintsbury: ‘The Four- 
teenth Century,” by F. J. Snell; ‘“ The 
Augustan Ages,” by Oliver Elton‘; The 
Sovereignty of the Sea,” by T. Wemyss 
Fulton. 





Mr. WriiwiAmM HEINEMANN. 
ILLUSTRATED ART AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Gainsborough, by Walter Armstrong. — 
LTeonardo da Vinci, authorised translation 
from the French of Kugéne Miintz.— Fashion 
in Paris, by Octave Uzanne, translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd.—JZondon 
Types, by William Nicholson, with quator- 
zains by W. E. Henley.—Z'he Baronet and 
the Butterfly: Eden versus Whistler, by 
James McNeill Whistler.— Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of International Art, Knightsbridge : 
Illustrated Souvenir. 


TRAVEL AND GEOGRAPHY. 


In the Forbidden Land: an Account of a 
Journey in Tibet, by A. Henry Savage 
Landor.—A View of the World in 1900, a 
new geographical series, edited by H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A., in twelve volumes: (1) 
“Britain and the North Atlantic,” by the 
Editor; (2) ‘Scandinavia and the Arctic 
Ocean,” by Sir Clements R. Markham; (3) 
“The Mediterranean and France,” by Elisée 
Reclus; (4) ‘Central Europe,” i Dr. 
Joseph Partsch; (5) “Africa,” by Dr. J. 
Scott Keltie; (6) ‘‘The Near East,” by 
D.:G. Hogarth; (7) ‘‘The Russian Empire,” 
by Prince Kropotkin; (8) ‘‘ The Far Kast,” 
by Archibald Little; (9) “India,” by Col. 
Sir Thomas Holdich; (10) “ Australasia 
and Antarctica,” by Dr. H. O. Forbes; (11) 
“North America,” and (12) ‘South 
America,’”’ by American authorities.—ogreb 
el Acksa: a Journey in Morocco,” by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham.— Under the African 
Sun, or Uganda Experiences, by W. J. An- 
sorge.— Winning the Waterway, Kitchener’s 
Soudan Campaign, by Lionel James(Reuter’s 
Special Correspondent). 








LITERATURE, 


Literatures of the World: a Series of 
Short Histories, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
Vol. V. ‘‘A History of Spanish Literature,” 
by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly; Vol. VI. 
“A History of Japanese Literature,” by 
William George Aston. The following 
volumes are also arranged for: “A His- 
tory of Modern Scandinavian Literature,” 
by George Brandes; ‘‘A History of San- 
skrit Literature,” by A. A. Macdonell; “A 
History of Hungarian Literature” by Dr. 
Zoltan Beithy; “A History of American 
Literature,” by Professor Moses Coit Tyler ; 
‘‘A History of German Literature,” by 
C. H. Herford; “A History of Latin 
Literature,” by Dr. A. W. Verrall; and 
‘“‘A History of Bohemian Literature,” by 
Francis, Count Liitzow.—Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature, a translation 
of Dr. George Brandes’ work J/auptstri- 
mungen. 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM, 


The Man William Shakespeare, by Frank 
Harris, Editor of the Saturday Review.—Mr. 
Froude and Thomas Carlyle, by David Wilson. 
—Marysienka : Marie dela Grange @ Arquien, 
Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, by 
K. Waliszewski, translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd.— Catherine Sforza, by Count Pier 
Desiderio Pasolini. — The Palmy Days of 
Nance Oldfield, by Edward Robins,— 4 
Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, by Claud 
Nugent.—Story of the Princess des Ursins in 
Spain ( Camarera-Mayor), by Constance Hill. 
—Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813, 
compiled from the original MS. by Paul 
Oottin.— Henrik Ibsen, by George Brandes ; 
authorised translation from the Danish, with 
an introduction by William Archer.—A 
Book of Dandies, by Charles Wibley. 


SCIENCE, EDUCATION, AND SOCIOLOGY, 


Outlines of the Earth’s History, by N. 8. 
Shaler.— Rousseau, and Education According to 
Nature, by Thomas Davidson. — Popular 
Edition of Max Nordaws Works, with an 
introduction by Prof. J. P. Postgate. 


HISTORY. 


A Political History of Contemporary Europe, 
1814-1896, from the French by OC. Seignobos. 
—The Story of the Romans, by H. A. Guerber. 


FICTION, 


The Terror, from the Provencal of Félix 
Gras, by Catherine A. Janvier.—The King’s 
Jackal, by Richard Harding Davis.—7'he Two 
Magics, by Henry James.—Phases of an 
Inferior Planet, by Ellen Glasgow.— Tony 
Drum: a Cockney Boy, by Edwin Pugh. 
—Gloria Mundi, by Harold Frederic. 

The Novels of Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
translated from the Italian: —(1) The 
Romances of the Rose: ‘The Child of 
Pleasure,” “The Victim,” ‘ The Triumph 
of Death.”” (2) Zhe Romances of the Lily: 
“The Virgins of the Rocks,” ‘‘The Pro- 
digy,” ‘The Annunciation.” (3) The 
Romances of the Pomegranate: ‘“ Fervour,” 
‘The Dictator,” “The Triumph of Life.” 
—Iittle Bob, from the French of Gyp, by 
Alys Hallard.—Boule de Suif, from the 
French of Guy de Maupassant.—Red Rock, 
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by Thomas Nelson Page.—7he Widower, by 
W. E. Norris.— Zhe Open Question, by C. E. 
Raimond.—The Cottage Girl, by C. H. 
Aucock.—A New Volume of Short Stories, by 
Frank Harris.—A New Story, by Stephen 
Crane.—A New Indian Story, by Flora Annie 


Steel.—A New Novel, by Robert Hitchens. 
J. M. Denr & Co. 
Sielanka, by Henryk Sienkiewicz.—<A 


Child’s Book of Saints, by William Canton. 
—‘* Tllustrated Romances.” This series will 
commence with The [Tistory of Henry Esmond, 
with 12 coloured illustrations ; 7'he Vicar of 
Wakefield, with 12 coloured illustrations ; 
The Ingoldshy Legends, with 12 coloured and 
90 black-and-white illustrations ; John 
Halifax, Gentleman, with 12 coloured illus- 
trations.—Lamb’s Poetry for Children, with 
numerous illustrations in colours by Wini- 
fred Green.—JLittle Girls and Little Boys, 
being an Alphabet with coloured pictures of 
Boys and Girls, by Georgina Cave Gaskin. 
—Jane Austen’s Novels, in 10 vols., edited 
by R. B. Johnson, with 60 coloured illustra- 
tions. —“ Illustrated Poems.” This series 
will commence with Shelley’s Sensitive Plant, 
with 12 photogravures by Laurence Hous- 
man ; ae John Gilpin, with 12 photo- 
gravures by ©. E. Brock; Songs from 
Shakespeare's Plays, with 12 photogravures 
by Paul Woodroffe; Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, with 12 photogravures 
by R. W. A. Rouse; Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, with 12 photogravures by H. L. 
Richardson. — 7'he Coming of the King, 
by Florence Scott and Alma Hodge, 
with 16 illustrations by Fanny Rail- 
ton.—A Book of Dogs, containing many 
tales and wonders gathered by E. Nesbit, 
and numerous illustrations from pencil draw- 
ings by Winifred Austen. 
FICTION, &c. 

Some of Our Neighbours, by Mary E. 
Wilkins, with illustrations by W. L. Tay- 
lors.—Mary Dominic, by Grace Rhys —The 
Confessions of Catherine Sforza, by J. B. 
Ruff.—7Zoledo, by Hannah Lynch, with 
numerous illustrations by Helen M. James. 





Messrs. A. & C. Brack. 


The History of the Reformation of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland, by John 
Knox, transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
Charles J. Cuthrie, M.A., Q.C.—St. Thomas 
of Canterbury: a Study of the Evidence 
bearing on his Death and Miracles, by the 
Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D.—Paul the 
Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, by 
Dr. Orello Cone.—A Classification of Verte- 
brata, Recent and Extinct, with diagnoses 
and definitions, a chapter on Geographical 
Distribution, and an Etymological Index, 
by Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.— 
Through Arctic Lapland, by C. J. Cuteliffe 
Hyne.—Rock Villages of the Riviera, by 

illiam Scott.—A Prisoner of France, being 
the Reminiscences of the late Captain 
Charles Boothby, R.E.—Memoirs of Lady 
Russell and Lady Herbert, 1623-1723, com- 
= from original family documents by 
sady Stepney.— Zhe Minister’s Conversion: a 
Novel, by I, Hooper. Zhe Enchanted Stone : 








a Romance, by C. Lewis Hind.—Hero and 
Heroine : the Story of a First Year at School, 
by Ascott R. Hope.—attle Pieces from Sir 
Walter Scott, selected and edited by J. 
Higham, M.A.— Encyclopaedia. Biblica: a 
Dictionary of the Bible, edited by the Rev. 


''T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Balliol 


College, Canon of Rochester, and J. Suther- 
land Black, M.A., LL.D., Assistant Editor 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, to be pub- 
lished in four quarterly volumes, price 16s. 
each, bound in cloth; size, super-royal 8vo, 
10 by 7 inches. 





Messrs. Cuarpman & HAtt. 


China: Social, Commercial, Political, by 
Alexis Krausse.--7'ie Exploration of the 
Niger: Personal Narrative of Lieutenant 
Hourst, translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. D’Anvers).— Historical Sketches of Noted 
Persons and Events in the Reigns of James I. 
and Charles I., by Thomas Carlyle, edited by 
Alex. Carlyle, B.A.—TZhe Bath Road, by 
Charles G. Harper.—ambles in Lion Land : 
Three Months’ et Passed in Somaliland, 
by Captain Francis B. Pearce. — Wild 
Animals in Captivity, with Reminiscences 
and Anecdotes by A. D. Bartlett.—7Zrué 
Tales of the Insects, by L. N. Badenoch.— The 
Dickens Dictionary : a Key to the Characters 
and Principal Incidents in the Tales of 
Charles Dickens, by Gilbert A. Pierce.— 
From Matter to Man: a New Theory of the 
Universe, by A. Redcote Dewar. 


FICTION, 


The Changeling, by Sir Walter Besant.—A 
Writer of Books, by George Paston.—Lady 
Lanark’s Paying Guest.—The Unattainable, 
by Myra Swan. 





Messrs. Weis, GARDNER, Darton 
& Co. 


Wonders of the Bird World, by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe.—A Haunted Town, by 
Ethel F. Heddle.—Mary Gifford, U.B., by 
L. T. Meade.—TZhe Pleasures of Literature 
and the Solace of Books, selected and 
arranged by Joseph Shaylor, with In- 
troduction by Andrew Lang. — Prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer, by Canon Gore.— 
Vol. II. of ‘The Library of Practical Chris- 
tianity”’: Zestimonies to Christ, by the Rev. 
©. J. Ball, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn , 
—Dr. Jollyboy’s A B C.—Modern Problems 
and Christian Ethics, by the Rev. W. J. 
Hocking.—Vor Old Sake’s Sake, by Stella 
Austin.— The Children of Swift Creek, by 
Noel West.—TZhe Child of the Lighthouse.— 
The Fortunes of the Charlton Family. 





Mr. Georce ALLEN. 


A new guide-book by Augustus J. CO. 
Hare: Shropshire. — Ruskin and Rossetti: 
Letters of Ruskin, Rossetti, and other 
members of the Pre-Raphaelite School, 
1854-1862, edited by W. M. R. — Wisdom 
and Destiny, a new book of essays by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. — Zhe Wonderful 
History of Peter Schlemihl ; or, The Shadow- 
less Man, by Chamisso, with an Introduction 
by Joseph if acobs.—TZhe Literary Year Book, 
1899. — Emma, by Jane Austen, a new 





edition in one volume (unifurm with Pride 
and Prejudice, illustrated by Hugh Thomson), 
illustrated with 87 pen drawings by Chris 
Hammond. — Jdylls of Thought, by F. A. 
Homfroy. — Zhe Child Abel: a Study of 
Child Life, by Claud Nicholson.—Depopulu- 
tion: a Romance of the Unlikely, by Henry 
Wright.—Gleams from Goethe (‘ Pensées” 
Series). — A new edition of Preterita : 
Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts perhaps 
worthy of Memory in my Past Life, by John 
Ruskin, in two volumes. — The Stones of 
Venice, a new complete edition in three 
volumes, with the 119 woodcuts, the 6 plates 
in colour, the other 47 full-page illustrations 
reproduced in photogravure and half-tone 
and the text as originally issued ; Vols. I. 
and II. already issued, Vol. III. ready 
shortly. 





Mr. Grant Ricuarps. 


The Dreyfus by Commandant 
Esterhazy. 


Case, 


FICTION. 


Since the Beginning, by Hugh Clifford.— 
Linnet, by Grant Allen.—Zachelorland, by 
R. 8S. Warren Bell.—Poor Human Nature, 
by Elizabeth Godfrey.—A Mayfair Marriage, 
by Playfair Hamilton—TZhe Revolt of the 
Horses, by Walter Copland Perry.—Nanno: 
a Daughter of the State, by Rosa Mul- 
holland. 

VERSE. 


London in Song: a Collection of Verse 
inspired by the Love and Knowledge of 
London, edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Wilfred Whitten.—A Shropshire 
Lad, by A. E. Housman ; new edition.— 
England and Yesterday: a Book of Short 
Poems, by Louise Imogen Guiney.—7he 
Last Poems of Susan K. Phillips. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


All the World Over, pictured by Mrs. 
Farmiloe and written by E. V. Lucas.— 
Paleface and Redskin, and Other Stories for 
Boys and Girls, by F. Anstey.— Little Bertha, 
by W. J. Stillman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Philosophy of Greece: Considered in 
Relation to the Character and History of 
its People, by Alfred William Benn.— 
Reflections of a Russian Statesman, by K. 
Pobyedonostseff.— The Perfect Wagnerite, by 
George Bernard Shaw.—A Tabulation of the 
Factory Laws of European Countri:s, by 
Emma Brooke.— Venice (Vol. IV. of Grant 
Allen’s Historical Guides). 





Messrs. OtrpHant, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, by Margaret Moyes 
Black.—TZhomas Reid, by Prof. Campbell 
Fraser.—Pollok and <Aytoun, by Rosaline 
Masson.—Adam Smith, by Hector C. Mac- 
pherson.— Korean Sketches, by Rev. James 
S. Gale.—The Treasure Cave of the Blue 
Mountains, by Oliphant Smeaton.—7'he 
Master of Craigens, by A. D. Ritchie.— 
Green Garry, by Marianne Kirlew.— When 
Hyacinths Bloom, by Ida Jackson.—For the 
Lord’s Table, by Rev. Charles Jerdan.— 7he 
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Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Rev. A. Welch.—Selfhood and Service, by 
David Beaton.—A Life for Africa, by Ellen 
©. Parsons.—Jn the Heart of the Hills, by 
Hattie E. Colter.— Bible Stories without 
Names, by Rev. Harry Smith. 





Messrs. Sxerrineron & Son. 

The Pathway of the Gods, by Mona 
Caird.— The Keeper of the Waters, and 
other Stories, by Morley Roberts.—ln 
the Image of God, by A. St. John 
Adcock.—At Sea Under Drake, by Charles 
“H. Eden.—Boys and Girls of the Bible, 
by Canon J. Hammond.—TZhe Sunday 
Round, by Rev. 8. Baring Gould.— The Tree 
of Infe, by H. J. Wilmot Buxton.—The 
Catholic Gospel, by the Rev. G. Wingfield 
Hunt.— Zhe Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops of 
the Anglican Church, by the Rev. F. O. White. 





CORRECTIONS. 

Ry a mistake, two books of Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier’s — Miss 
Black’s monograph on R. L. Stevenson and 
Mr. Gale’s Korean Sketches—were credited 
in our coluinns to Messrs. Thacker & Co. 

THERE was also some confusion last week 
between the books published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press and the Clarendon 
Press. The books announced as pro- 
ceeding from the Clarendon Press should 
have been attributed to the Cambridge 
U paioemetty Press. 





PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
To “ THE ACADEMY.” 





The following hove quand, and the a 
containing them can still be obtained ; 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. 
BEN JONSON November 14 
21 


JOHN KEATS ‘i on ” 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING os on te 28 
TOM HOOD.. — on December 5 
THOMAS GRAY aie os 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON . a 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ‘a 


1897 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... ... ua 
 §  . <=i—Smnmineie Pa 16 
LORD MACAULAY nie ie i 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY i Tina - 30 
8. T. COLERIDGE... .. February 6 
CHARLES LAMB . os. ° ee ms 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ... - 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR .. a 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. -» March 6 | 
EDMUND WALLER att “a im 13 | 
WILKIE COLLINS a a a 
JOHN MILTON ... ww. « ns 
WILLIAM COWPER ar ie. 
CHARLES DARWIN... .. 83 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW |, os 7 
ANDREW MARVELL ... ... May ] 
ROBERT BROWNING .. ... - 8) 
THOMAS CARLYLE a ie 15 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... ja 22 
CHARLES DICKENS... ... om 29 
JONATHAN SWIFT - June 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE) 

THACKERAY . * ”" 


WILLIAM BLAKE | ove ” 


ALEXANDER POPE a oes July 
DOUGLAS JERROLD  ... oe ” 10 
FRANCIS BACON ... ove ee ” 17 
1898. 
HENRIK IBSEN March 26 





. TWO MEN o’ MENDIP. By Watrer Raymonp. 


19 | A FARMER’S YEAR.—II. By H. River Haccarp 
26 | NAT and NATTY. By Cuanves Kennett Burrow. 
® | CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO DISAPPOINTED 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


On MONDAY NEXT, with 2 Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of HENRY REEVE, C.B., 


Late Editor of the ‘‘Edinburgh Review,” and Registrar of the Privy Council. 
By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., D.C-L. 


With 2 Portraits, and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 


STONEWALL JACKSON and the AMERICAN 


CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 
Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College, 








2 vols., 8vo, 368. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE SAVILE 
Baronet, First Marquis of Halifax. 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time Collected and Revised. 


By H. ©. FOXOROFT. 


A STUDY of MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT, and the RIGHTS 


of WOMAN. By EMMA RAUSCHENBUSCH-CLOUGH, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth dH. 


HODGSON, Hen. LL.D. Edin. ; Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford ; Past-President of the Aristotelian 
Society ; Author of ‘‘ Time and Space,”’ ‘‘ The Philosophy of Reflection,’ &c. 4 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


Book I. General Analysis of Experience. Book II. Positive Science. Book III. Analysis of Con- 
scious Action. Book IV. The Real Universe. 


THE GOLD COAST, PAST and PRESENT. By George 


MACDONALD, Director of Education, and H.M. Inspector of Schools for the Gold Coast Colony 
and the Protectorate. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [On Monday next. 


HELLENICA: a Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUANTITATIVE and QUALITATIVE 


By G. 8. NEWTH, F.I.C., F.C.8., Demonstrator in the Royal College of Science, London, 
Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Science and Art Department. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. From the Verse and Prose of James 


WHITCOMB RILEY. Compiled by CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
[On Monday next. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK of PRAYER and PRAISE. 


By C. M. WHISHAW, Compiler of “ Being and Doing.’’ Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


NOTES on BEOWULF. By Thomas Arnold, M.A., of University 


College, Oxford, Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


> THE INTRUDERS. dia L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday next. 


CONTINUATION OF MR. H. RIDER ER HAGGARD'S “A FARMER'S YEAR.” 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No 192. OCTOBER, 1898. 8vo, 64. 

BRANSCOMBE and its BIRDS. 
Hvupson. 

HOW NICCOLO CENNINI CAME HOME. By 
Jesstx MANSERGH. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


By W. H. 
Chaps. 10-12. 





ONE. By A. K. H. B. iN 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 60., ’ London, “New York, and Bombay. 
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PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. 


E. L. CUTTS, D.D. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY :—HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the 


Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“This compendium is, allowing for its brevity, the best work of the kind which has been published in English. Mr. Cutts’s book, in short, is at once fresh, readable, 
and deserving to be read.””—Athenwum. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY :—THE LITURGY and RITUAL of the ANTE-NICENE 


CHURCH. By the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS:—ST. POLYCARP, BISHOP of SMYRNA. By the Rev. 


BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. This is one of a series of small books intended to contain Translations into English of the 
earliest Christian Writings either in a whole or in part. Readers will be thus brought face to face with the literature of the first Christian centuries. 


SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late Rev. F. B. Woodward, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
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